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What is “Class”? 








To an advertiser “class” means just one thing— 
_ The ability to buy. 


It may or may not represent ancestral eseutch- 
eons. It may. or may not mean a listing’ in the 
Social Register. But it must stand for purchas- 
ing power—it must mean dollars aiid the will- 


ingness to spend them. 


To the so-called “class” advertiser there is small 
distinction between a pedigreed Percy de Puystér 
and a self-made Sam Sullivan. If both have the 
money to spend, both must be cultivated. The 
bank book, not the Blue Book, is the true gauge 
of “class” in an advertising sense. 


The only way to reach them both is through the 


medium whose appeal is broad enough, and cir- 


culation great enough, to include both groups 
of “class” buyers—and all other groups besides. 


In Chicago that medium is The Daily News. 


Its 400,000 circulation is read by over 1,200,- 
000 worthwhile buyers—by 7 out of every 9 
English-speaking persons in Chicago. 


They are distinctly “class” 
buy. But they are “mass” 


in their ability to 

of great enough 
proportions to include every possible group of 
buyers. 


Their buying demands range all the way from 
de luxe limousines to darning cotton. They 
have money to spend—and they spend it. And 
they spend it most readily for the products that 


are advertised in the medium upon which they... 


depend for their buying needs. 


Every advertiser of every product—‘class” and 
otherwise—who wants to cover the Chicago mar- 
ket with any degree of thoroughness must culti- 
vate that great body of buyers who practically 
determine the buying habits of the community. 
Every advertiser can cultivate them through the 
paper that is read every day by that dominating 
majority of Chicago buyers. 





THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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“UHIO FIRST” 
























The last census showed that 
there are 21 cities in Ohio with 
over 25,000 population, and 
each city has its own home 


newspaper. 


No other paper will do and no 
other paper can sell your mer- 


chandise in these cities. 


Co-operate with Ohio mer- 
chants and increase your sales 
in one of the best territories in 


the country. 


These Ohio daily newspapers 
will help you move your goods 
from the dealers’ shelves 
should your advertising copy 
be strong and in sufficient 


volume. Cultivate Ohio. 














tAkron Beacon-Journal ........... (E) 
Aleyom Tiss... vsccccccccccccccces (E) 
Akron Sunday Times ............. (S) 
“Athens Messenger .... .....++++>+ (E) 
Bellaire Daily Leader ............ (E) 
Bellefontaine Examiner .......... (E) 
*Cambridge Daily Jeffersonian... .. . (E) 
Cincinnati Enquirer, 5c ......... (M-S) 
Cleveland Plain Dealer .......... (M) 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ...........- (Ss) 
Columbus Dispatch .............. (E) 
Columbus Dispatch ............+++ (Ss) 
Columbus (0.) State Journal ..... (M) 
Columbus (O.) State Journal...... (Ss) 
Dayton News .. .......eecceeeees (E) 
Dayton News .......ecsceccecees (S) 
Dover Daily Reporter............+- (E) 
Ironton Irontonian .............. (M) 
*Lima News and Times-Democrat (E&S) 
Lima Republi Gazette ......(M&S) 
Middletown Journal .............. (E) 
Newark American-Tribune ........ (E) 
New Philadelphia Daily Times ..... (E) 
Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch ....(E) 
Portsmouth Sun and Times ....(M&E) 
Portsmouth Sun-Times ........... (S) 
**Springfield News .............+.-+ (E) 
**Springfield News ..........-.+++> (S) 
Telade TAGS. oi. sec ccccicceetess (E) 
Warren Daily Chronicle .......... (E) 
*Youngstown Telegram ............ (E) 
Y gstown Vindicator ........... (S) 
Youngstown Vindicator .......... (E) 


Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 


Circu- 
lation 


34,678 
21,128 
24,082 
8,930 
3,987 
4,071 
7,455 
71,459 
160,666 
217,513 
74,535 
76,147 
57,195 
30,284 
39,032 
34,137 
3,959 
3,150 
14,494 
9,124 
4,484 
6,475 
5,453 
6,043 
17,000 
9,309 
15,763 
13,381 
83,227 
5,572 
23,843 
24,990 


25,373 


+Government Statement, October 1, 1920. 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 


**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1920. 
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RENE VIVIANI 


Former Premier of France 
has joined the editorial 


staff of the Philadelphia 
PUBLIC LEDGER 


VIVIANI will work in close 

* connection with the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Public Ledger 
Foreign Service, Wythe Williams, 
and with Col. E. M. House, who is also 
a member of the Public Ledger staff. 


With such authoritative sources the 


Philadelphia Public Ledger is able to 












offer a news service unsurpassed by 
any newspaper in America or Europe. 
@ 


Through the Ledger Syndicate news- 
papers may obtain exclusive city rights 
to M. Viviani’s weekly dispatches and 
to the-Public Ledger Foreign Serv: ce, 
which includes more than a score of 
other foreign staff correspondents. 


tr As 


ma LEDGER 


-—----_PHILADELPHIA-— = 
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City 
Population 
1,823,779 


Separate 
Dwellings 
390,000 


Seal of Philadelphia ) El 





Selling Heaters, Ranges and House-Furnishings in 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Ihird Largest Market in America” 


Philadelphia, the “‘city of homes,” is perhaps the most attractive market in the United States for equip- 
ment for the home. 6 

The Philadelphia “‘one-family” style of house ‘is famous all over the country, and builders and architects 
use it as a model. 


There are 390,000 separate dweHings within the city'limits, the majority occupied and owned by the 
family living therein. ~ A fF 


These families are every day buying 


Coal Stoves and Heaters Gas and Oil Lamps and Fixtures 
Gas Stoves and Heaters Refrigerators and Fireless Cookers 
Oil Stoves and Heaters : Kitchen Cabinets and Table Ware 


Dominate Philadelphia 
Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads-- 


The Bulletin 


reads the Net paid daily average circulation for June: 
Bulletin 491,240 copies per day 













“Tn 
Philadelphia 


nearly everybody 











No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin. 





The circulation of the Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper 
published in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in America. 
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_— OPEN DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 





any Editors Are Against Star Chamber Sessions—Correspondents Are Hopeful—Caring for Visiting 
Newspaper Men Will Be Big Problem—General Fund for Entertainment Possible 


TASHINGTON, July 14—Are we to 
have “open disarmaments openly 
ived at?” 
Some senators want to know. 
Many editors are suggesting it. 
Washington correspondents are hope- 
though not expectant. 
Administration leaders 
shy at the discussion. 
debate is in prospect. 
The agitation for public sessions of 
ament problems traces to the Re- 
ican criticism of President Wilson 
having yielded the first of his fa- 
ws Fourteen Points at Paris. Many 
s during the historic debate in the 
mate, much point was made of the 
ar chamber” proceedings of the 
ouncil of Four—Wilson, Clemenceau, 
boyd George and Orlando. 
Opponents of the covenant of the 
mgue of Nations insisted time and 
nin that much of the trouble with 
t instrument as with any similar pro- 
pal for a political organization to 
trol affairs of nations was the pen- 
ant of diplomatists for bicker and 
fade behind closed doors. The Senate 
as held to be unalterably opposed to 
merican participation in leagues, 
mcils and commissions which ad- 
fred to the rule of secret diplomacy, 
kause the Senate, deprived of facts, 
res, minutes and memoranda most 
al to its intelligent consideration of 
Treaty of Versailles, blamed the 
ecy which enshrouded many of the 
mmitments entered into by Mr. Wil- 
hb in those confidential conversations 
mh other heads of states. 


are inclined 
An interest- 


Point TO SHANTUNG CASE 


The Shantung award, which Mr. Wil- 
sought many times to explain, 
ough scarcely ever to jrstify, was 
d up as a striking example of the 
it of political settlement which pro- 
ded from the secret councils of 
plomats. The private agreements, 
des and understandings were too 
Itong for the American Executive to 
trcome and he was obliged to con- 
int to a treaty provision he did not 
Prove and he knew his countrymen 
buld condemn. 
Now, it is proposed to undertake an 
djustment of Far Eastern questions of 
initely greater magnitude than any 
volved in the former German rights in 
Shantung province. China, which 
Fused to sign the Treaty of Versailles 
tase of the Shantung provision, has 
een invited by President Harding to 
: at the council table when the prob- 
ms of Asia are up for airing. China 
“8 contended always her case was not 
tard, not measured properly, not sub- 
itted to the higher court of public 
Pinion, ‘because at Paris secrecy at- 
pied all ihe negotiations preceding the 








(Washington Correspondence of Epttor & PusBLisHEr) 


settlement. The senators who propose 
to wage battle for public sessions at the 
Washington conference will point to 
Shantung as justification of their fight. 

Many difficulties arise to block the 
move for public sessions. Even at the 
time a majority of the Republicans in 
the Senate were crying aloud in pro- 
test against the secrecy at Paris, some 
of the veterans on both sides of the po- 
litical aisle were defending the execu- 
tive sessions on the ground that you 
cannot write a treaty at a town meet- 
ing. It was argued that the shading of 
diplomatic negotiation is too delicate, 
the occasion té magnify slight differ- 
ences into international “crises” too re- 
current to permit of the conference be- 
ing held under the public gaze. 


THe WortpPuvustic’s INTEREST 


Although it was the Washington cor- 
respondents who were assigned to the 
Peace Conference, under the leadership 
of Richard V. Oulahan of the New 
York Times and Arthur Krock of the 
Louisville Times who made the arch- 
conservatives of European diplomacy 
concede the principle of publicity—that 
such negotiations were the business of 
the world public—it is doubtful whether 
the current agitation for an open con- 


ference in Washington will bear fruit 
of the kind desired. 

It does not do to say that it would be 
easy to bring about attendance of news- 
paper correspondents at the disarma- 
ment conference simply because it is to 
be held on American soil, in Washing- 
ton, under the guidance of an editor- 
President. 

THe CoMMUNICATIONS CONGRESS 

Whatever might be Mr. Harding’s 
professional desires in the matter it is 
certain he would have to yield to the 
exigencies of the occasion. Anyone 
familiar with the processes of diplomacy 


harbors no illusions as to what they 
will be. 
The International Communications 


Conference did its work in Washing- 
ton, yet seldom has there been greater 
effort at secrecy. The lid was clamped 
down tight on that affair. Efforts to 
bring about appointment of an official 
committee empowered to discuss the 
cable, radio and Yap questions with 
newspaper correspondents failed. When 
the reporters, driven to resort on their 
own resources, pried “leaks” through 
the barrier of secrecy and developed 
news as to the matters in discussion, 
formal and official denials were issued 





© EDITOR & PUBLISHER: 


an Anglo-American conference. 


if you would get together a lot of 


ence would do a lot of good. 


lot of “pink-tea” 


questions. 


tion. 





WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE ON AN ANGLO- 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


1 note that you wish my judgment about 

The conference would depend in my 
judgment entirely upon the character of the conferee. 
fellows together who merely look upon it as a junket and a chance to blow 
in money and get a little distinction, it would not have very much force, or 
men who merely owned the paper or 
owned the mortgage and wanted to stall around as newspaper men, when 
they were merely bankers or sons in-laws, that would not do any good. 

But if you get the actual editorial writers and managing editors, and 
practical newspaper men who own paying newspapers together, insist that 
every man who comes, come for some reason and shall prepare a real discus- 
sion of some genuine question that is arising between nations, such a confer- 
I can imagine that I would like to hear dis- 
cussion of the matter by half a dozen of the foremost British editors, men who 
stand high as writers and as publishers. 
journalists doing nothing. 

We might take over there about a dozen and a half of our strongest men, 
but each man before he was invited, should be invited because he can answer 
certain American questions which Britishers desired answered. 
best way to get up the program would be to ask your friend Lord Burnham 
to formulate a dozen questions which he would like to ask the American Press. 
Then make those questions a basis for inviting a dozen editors. But to go and 
let a dozen editors be picked out geographically and talk about things that 
interest them, would make a very stupid conference. 

You might ask three or four American editors what questions they would 
like to know about English affairs, and then ask your London friend to pick 
out the British members of the conference who are capable of answering those 


I hope I have clearly, even if I have answered rather voluably your ques- 
Thank you for the honor which comes with your request. 


June 30, 1921. 


If you get a lot of 


I would not care to bother with a 


I think the 


W. A. WHITE, 
Editor and Owner, Emporia Gazette. 








by the heads of the conference every- 
time a Washington dispatch revealed a 
little of the truth. 

There can be little question of the at- 
titude of President Harding. He can 
be relied on to do everything in his 
power to advance the interests of the 
newspapers. His conferences with cor- 
respondents at the White House on 
Tuesday and Friday attest his sincerity 
in keeping the public advised as to the 
doings of their official servants. 

While, it is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Senate fight, which prob- 
ably will be led by Senator William E. 
Borah, of Idaho, father of the disarma- 
ment movement for an_ international 
disarmament conference in Washington, 
will result in public sessions, there is 
every ground for believing that Mr. 
Harding will exert his utmost influence 
to gain advantages to the several hun- 
dred correspondents who will cover the 
conference. 

The conference is expected to bring 
to Washington between 75 and 100 cor- 
respondents of foreign newspapers. 
That prospect has called forth a deci- 
sion for early preparations for the re- 
ception, entertainment, housing and 
officing of the visitors. It is a task of 
real dimensions calling for support of 
publishers should the watch dogs of the 
Federal treasury oppose governmental 
aid. 

To Conrer With Pres. Harpinc 


A conference with President Harding 
is to be held at an early date to ar- 
range for a maximum of accommoda- 
tion for the visiting newspaper men. It 
is thought the initiative in the matter 
should be taken by the heads of the sev- 
eral correspondents organizations in this 
city. The preliminary conference with 
the President accordingly will be par- 
ticipated in by N. O. Messenger, of the 
Washington Star, as president of the 
Gridiron Club; Avery C. Marks, Jr., 
of the Washington, Times, as president 
of the National Press Club; Richard V. 
Oulahan, as chairman of the new Club 
of Correspondents who have had for- 
eign service; Robert Barry, of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, as chair- 
man of the standing committee of cor- 


respondents, and James D. Preston, 
superintendent of the Senate Press 
gallery. 


It is the desire of the Washington 
correspondents to return in full measure 
the courtesies extended them by the 
governments of Great Britain, France 
and Italy and the newspapers and news- 
paper men of those nations when the 
American correspondents assigned to the 


Paris Peace Conference accompanied 
President Wilson. The manner in 
which the visiting Americans were 


treated in those countries is not likely 
(Continued on page 41) 
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COST OF ALL MAILS TO 
BE INVESTIGATED 


Second Class, Separating Newspapers 
From Other Publications, Included 
By House Committee—Hardy 
Resolution Killed 
(By Telegraph to Epvttor & PuBiisHER) 
Wasuincton, D. C., July 13.—What- 
ever chance remained for a suspension 
by Congress of the July 1 increase in 
second class mail rates was snuffed out 
today by the House Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, which voted 
down the Hardy resolution to accom- 

plish that end. 

Instead of definite action, the com- 
mittee voted for an investigation which 
will be carried through several months, 
probably until early next year, the net 
result of the committee action, for all 
practical purposes, is to afford no relief 
to the publishers until next year, the 
committee having provided that existing 
charges shall remain operative pending 
a report by a special sub-committee. 
The suggestion was made by Repre- 
sentative Ramseyer (Republican) of 
Iowa as a substitute for the suspension 
resolution offered by Representative 
Hardy (Republican) of Colorado. The 
vote against the Hardy resolution was 
10 to 5. 

Immediately after adoption the 
substitute proposal, a sub-committee 
composed of Representative Ramseyer 
as chairman and Representatives Hardy, 
cf Colorado, Kelly, of Pennsylvania (Re- 
publicans), Bell, of Georgia and Par- 
rish, of Texas (Democrats) was named 
te conduct the inquiry provided in the 
Ramseyer resolution the text of which 
follows: 

“The committee on post offices and 
post roads shall hold a thorough and 
complete investigation of the postal 
costs and postal rates covering first- 
class; second class paid at the pound 
rates, transient and free (the costs of 
handling newspapers in the mails to be 
determined apart from the cost of han- 
dling other classes of publications en- 
tered as second class matter); third 
class and fourth class matter and all 
franked and penalty matter. The com- 
mittee on post offices and post roads 
shall report its finding and conclusions 
to the House of Representatives not 
later than March 1, 1922. 


of 


HOUSE GETS UNDERWOOD BILL 


Important Questions May Be Raised by 
Fordney Bill 

(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 

WasuHincton, D. C., July 14.—Hear- 
ings began Thursday before the House 
Committee on foreign affairs on the 
Underwood Resolution, providing for 
appointment of a commission to confer 
with the government of the Dominion 
of Canada or the Provincial Govern- 
ments of Quebec and New Brunswick 
with a view to obtaining cancellation of 
the restrictions on withdrawal of pulp 
wood from crown lands. 

After brief executive session the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
this afternoon ordered a favorable re- 
port on the Underwood resolution. The 
House Committee adopted several minor 
amendments but preserved intact the 
original purpose of the resolution. It is 
hoped to call up the resolution in the 
House at an early date. 

Representative Porter of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the House commit- 
tee, has offered the Underwood Reso- 
lution in the house. The senate acted 
favorably on the proposal June 17. 

It is probable that a broader discus- 
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sion of the pulpwood situation than is 
covered by the Underwood Resolution 
will be developed by the House com- 
mittee, due to the questions raised by 
the Fordney Tariff Bill now under con- 
sideration by the lower branch of Con- 
gress. The Fordney Bill would establish 
retaliatory measures against the Cana- 
dians by invoking a prohibitive duty 
against newsprint. 


Named U. S. Ship Board Secretary 


Wasuincton, July 14.—Clifford W. 
Smith of Benton Harbor, Michigan, was 
added this week to the list of news- 
paper men that have been given appoint- 
ment to office under the Harding Ad- 
ministration when he was named to suc- 
ceed J. J. Flaherty as secretary of the 
United States Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


Niagarans Want Canadian News 


The city council of Niagara Falls, 
Ont., has adopted a resolution calling 
upon the Canadian minister of railways 
to provide better train service in the 
Niagara peninsula. The chief factor in 
the request is the present late delivery 
of Toronto morning newspapers, it is 
said. It was also stated that Buffalo 
morning newspapers are the first to 
reach the peninsula. The result is that 
“Canadian people of the peninsula are 
becoming Americanized by reading 
United States news instead of real Can- 
adian news.” 


Northcliffe Papers Punished 

Reports are received from London at 
the time of going to press to the effect 
that criticism by the London Times of 
the plans of Premier Lloyd George and 
Lord Curzon, to represent the British 
government in the proposed disarma- 
ment conference in Washington, has re- 
sulted in the issuance of orders from the 
office of the premier and the foreign of- 
fice that in the future no information is 
to be given to any of the newspapers 
controlled by Lord Northcliffe. 


EDITORS PRESENT CHAIR 
TO PRES. HARDING 


Made of Timbers from Old Warship 
“Revenge’”’—Executive Prouder of 
His Press Career Than of Any 
Other Accomplishment 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBtisHER) 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 13—Presi- 
dent Harding is passing through a new 
experience, but every now and then he 
finds his problems bearing intimate re- 
semblance to those which greeted him 
as a small town publisher, he told a 
group of editors who attended exer- 
cises today incident to the presentation, 
under the auspices of the Fourth Es- 
tate, of a chair fashioned from wood in 
the old schooner “Revenge.” 

The chair was given to the editor- 
President through popular subscriptions 
of American editors and _ publishers. 
The presentation was made by Senator 
Arthur Capper, who is publisher of the 
Capper Publications at Topeka, Kan. 
The party included three other members 
of the United States Senate having an 
interest in newspaper properties— 
Messrs. McCormick of Illinois, Hale of 
Maine and Glass of Virginia. 

“The present occasion, Mr. President, 
having no political significance what- 
ever, will appeal to you as unique,” 
Senator Capper said. “Without a 
thought to party labels, the newspaper 
men of the country, led by the Fourth 
Estate, have asked me as their spokes- 
man, to present to you this testimonial 
of their very sincere admiration for you 
as the first member of their profession 
to occupy the high office to which the 
people have elected you.” 

Senator Capper declared it was espe- 


cially significant that the chair was 
made from materials taken from the 
first warship of the American Navy, 
raised a few years ago from Lake 


Champlain, as there “Is no revenge to- 
day in the American navy.” The 
President responded by saying: 





BRITISH COLONIES SAYS U. S. RULES NEWS 











HE old cry of American papers that 
news from abroad is all strained 
through British agencies before reach- 
ing us” is dead, according to the pre- 
miers of Canada and Australia, who 
told the Imperial Conference meeting in 
London last week that the British colo- 
nies are getting the bulk of their foreign 
news from American sources and that 
news written from a British angle and 
distributed by British communications 
agencies is increasingly rare. 

Winston Churchill, secretary of state 
for the colonies, and Premier Hughes of 
Australia called the attention of the 
conference to the paucity of empire 
rews communications and pressed the 
British postmaster-general for an ex- 
planation of why nothing had been done 
to bring Canada within the empire wire- 
less chain under a scheme of the British 
post office at a meeting on July 7, it is 
stated in a special cable dispatch to the 
Toronto Star of the following day. 

Robert Donald, chairman of the Em- 
pire Press Union, who is a member of 
Secretary Churchill’s sub-committee on 
communications, declared that several of 
the colonies were dissatisfied with 
the British post office methods that they 
decline to associate themselves with the 
British government empire’ wireless 
chain and contemplate making indepen- 
dent plans. 

Letinox Simpson, political advisor to 


so 


the Chinese government, also gave the 
premiers something to think about when 
he told of alleged gigantic preparations 


at Washington to make the United 
States the world center for wireless 
news. He stated that under an agree- 


ment, between the Chinese government, 
the American General Electric Com- 
pany and the Radio Corporation, a se- 
ries of high power stations will be 
erected, giving 800 Chinese newspapers 
a voluminous service from Washington 
ai three pence per word. 

Premier Meighen of Canada said that 
while Canada had less to complain about 
than Australia and New Zealand, her 
exchange of news with England was 
unsatisfactory. 

Secretary Churchill spoke sympatheti- 
cally regarding these complaints. 

“There is no doubt,” he said, “that 
the United States press is able to col- 
lect its news on a vast scale, and having 
been paid the cost of this collection by 
internal circulation, it can afford to 
dump news into other English-speaking 
countries.” 

Mr. Churchill declared that it was 
vital to the dissemination of news of 
the British empire that a strong empire 
atmosphere be developed, adding: “This 
will come when the mother country and 
the dominions are able to tell their story 
tc each other, instead of having it told 
by other men.” 















: “It goes without saying that I » 
lighted to have this token of the 
of the members of the Fourth re 
One hardly knows what to say 
sponse to the many kindly things 
have said. It touches me rather act 
because after having spent aff of 
life from very young manhood ty 
entrance into the Senate as a news 
per owner, I have had a great Pride 
the part I have had as a Newsy, 
publisher. 

“I am only the publisher of an i 
rior daily paper, sometimes calle 
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A well filled editorial chair. This 
was taken especially for Editor & Publi 
shortly after the chair had been pr 
to President Harding by a committee 
senting 600 American newspaper editors, 


country paper. But if I had my lifeg 
live over with all the experiences wh 
have come to me, I would not chang 
my profession or my occupation 
would I alter the policy which has cha 
acterized the publication with whid 
have so long been associated. 

“I thought while you were speaking 
Mr. Capper, what a strangely fitting x 
propriateness there is in the change 
a bit of the rugged old oak of the} 
venge into a friendly offer such as th 
and, if it is not unseemly, I want? 
say it is fitting to give it to me 
cause in 37 years of newspaper oe 
nections, I have never once allowed 
paper to make manifest a suggestion 
revenge in my own heart. 

“I have said a great many times ti 
[ do not know what there is in ther 
lution of fate. There was no particul 
reason why I should be President. 
claim no outstanding ability. I dida 
even want the place—I am not adv 
tising it—but somehow I have belie 
with all my heart that by temperame 
and practice maybe I fitted into this} 
culiar situation in the world. 
tolerance, patience and goodwill 
kindly feeling and desire to help 
the greatest need of the world tom 
and if, while I am the occupant of # 
chair in an official way—and I pled 
you I shall always keep it—I can # 
that good feeling in our own repue 
and then make our republic the ex 
lar of good feeling throughout ® 
world, my services may not have 
in vain. I shall then have done m0m® 


than contribute personally my patt 9 


the reconstruction and restoration ané 


shall have made a contribution in ® 


name of one who was educated a 
all-around newspaper man.” 
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ing Who Knows Both Sides Declares That Advertisers Would Not 

her gall Pay for Agency Service Enough to Enable Them to Live 

ma or to Compensate for Their Efforts 

aa By PAUL BLOCK 

NeWSpageAVE been asked a number of times lisher who may not have given this 
ly to give my viewpoint of the matter much thought, it might seem 


sion which was recently made at 
gavention of the A. N. A. to have 
‘sions withdrawn from advertis- 
5 so that the advertiser could 
to his agent and the publisher 
ow direct to the advertiser this 
jon (or the difference between 
and net rates, which is, of 
“the same thing). 

only fair to state that the resolu- 
d by the A. N. A. did not re- 
this agent’s commission should 
direct to them by the publisher, 
te it for granted, of course, that 
at was meant, because if the 
were not to deduct this com- 
i from their gross rate and grant 
advertiser, such a change as 
proposed by the A. N. A. would 
advertising more costly to the ad- 



























of any 


Pwhy I have been asked to give 
swpoints on this proposed change 
jot know unless it is that my 
ix years in publishing and ad- 
service have given me expe- 
which perhaps might be of in- 
to the advertiser and of special 
mest to publishers ; as my association, 
ourse, is with the publishers. 


$4 


Ap MANAGER Must REMAIN 


This veryone knows of the fine co-opera- 
k Pu work that has been accomplished by 
n pi national advertising managers many 


ittee 
editors, 


whom constitute the Association of 
tional Advertisers. These gentlemen 
hh their close contact with the concerns 


me! _ h which they are associated, many of 
rot chanele™ being sales managers as well as ad- 
vation sages managers of their companies, 
has chal 20* only a tower of strength to the 
1 whic ey with which they are associated, 


, in their capacity as advisors and co- 
of frators with the national advertising 


| speakingiints, who help to plan their advertis- 
fitting a and sales, are in many instances ab- 
change ately necessary for the success of the 
of the Ribertising campaign which may be 
ch as thithaned by their companies. 
I want !iind so, although no one has suggested 
to Me ME climination of any one link of the 
aper CWEertising association between the ad- 
lowed “Miser, the advertising agent and the 
gestion SBblisher, it would be folly to even con- 
tthe elimination of the advertising 
times th@Bnager. or in other words the weaken- 
1 the rem of the Association of National Ad- 
particumptisers. the members of which are in 
esident. Hist instanc-s the advertising managers 
I did om these large national advertising 
not advegmcerns, 
e beliewlt being agreed that the advertising 
mperamempiager is a vital link in the chain 
to this 9 goes towards making successful 
rid. trtising, the question then arises how 
dwill ‘is the other link, namely, the ad- 
help wagtising agency. 
yrid todaithe Association of National Adver- 
ant of tS in their resolution passed at 
| I pled meeting could not have been 
I can e@gte fair than they were when they 
n repullgé that the elimination of the ad- 
he exemup'sing agency is not only not in 
chout te minds, but would be ridiculous and 
have be™™ful to the whole advertising profes- 
lone Not exactly these words were 
y part me, but words which mean the same 
tion andl. The only desire of the A. N. A. 
‘on in tg have the agency commission with- 
ted as #" from the agents and the fees paid 


the advertisers direct. 


To the pub- 





like the ideal method of procedure. 

Nearly 20 years ago, when Mr. Frank 
Munsey had this very plan in mind, it 
appealed to me very seriously and I 
then favored this change of method; 
but I must admit that after a more 
careful study of conditions and espe- 
cially having watched advertising re- 
sults and advertising successes since that 
time I no longer have that view; and 
publishers with’ whom I have discussed 
this problem, I must frankly state, are 
almost unanimously under the impres- 
sion that the necessity of granting com- 
mission to advertising agents is one of 
the important procedures towards adver- 
tising development and success. There 
are many reasons for this logic, a few 
of which I might indicate: 


His 


If commissions were to be 
from advertising agents and 
to be reduced in proportion to the ad- 
vertiser, direct, so that he, the advertiser, 
could give a commission (or fee) to the 
agent, how long would it be before this 
fee, which might first start on the basis 
of the present agency commission, which 
is 15 per cent, would be reduced to 10 
per cent; and then, later, to 5 per cent 
and perhaps even to a smaller fee? 

All this is possible because there are 
many advertising accounts to-day which 
through experience and development are 
now on such a strong foundation that 
the advertiser himself might feel that 
there very little work left for the 
advertising agent to do on this particular 
account and that, therefore, a 15 per 
cent fee or a 10 per cent fee, or perhaps 
even a 5 per cent fee, may be considered 
too high by the advertiser to pay on this 
narticular account. the work and the 
plans and the ideas on which had been 
done years ago and perhaps had been 
accomplished years ago. 


VIEWPOINT CHANGED 


withdrawn 
rates were 


1s 


But how about the advertiser who 
up to date has gained but partial suc- 
cess? And how about the new adver- 


tiser, the manufacturer who is not now 
advertising at all? Who will make a 
real advertiser out of him? Surely the 
advertising agent canrot be expected to 
give his ideas, his knowledge, his expe- 
riences which have been years in the 
making to some new advertiser who, af- 
ter being helped to the safe road of 
advertising, can then withdraw from the 
particular agent who helped this devel- 
opment or success, and go to a compet- 
ing agent whose fee will be 5 per cent 
or 10 per cent smaller. 
How Asout New Accounts? 

I know a number of publishers who 
believe that this would be the outcome, 
and, personally, I fear that they are 
right. None of us have forgotten what 
the conditions were ten or more years 
ago, when most publishers did not care 
how much rebate advertising agents 
granted to their clients; when the ques- 
tion of service was not uppermost in the 
minds of advertisers or agents or pub- 
lishers, and when many agents succeeded 
in taking accounts away from other 
agents, who had developed them merely 
because they were willing to rebate 5 
per cent or 10 per cent to the advertiser, 
thereby receiving only 5 per cent or 10 
per cent commission. For this smaller 
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fee proper service could not be given, 
and many advertisers who might have 
been successful fell by the wayside. The 
advertiser, therefore, was the loser; but 
so, of course, the publisher. 

What better proof can be given to- 
wards this very argument than to go 
back twelve years or more and see how 
many advertising contracts were renewed 
at that time and how many died a peace- 
ful death and never were heard of again. 

Our records show that less than 50 
per cent of the advertising contracts 
which some of our publications carried 
at that time were renewed, whereas 
those same publications during the last 
few'years renewed over 80 per cent of 
every advertising contract they carried 
in their columns. 


Provep THEIR WortH 


Advertising agents through their ex- 
cellent organizations, through their re- 
search departments, through their train- 
ed staff of experienced sales managers, 
expert advertising writers and artists, 
and also through their vast experiences 
with various merchandising accounts, 
are to my mind mostly responsible for 
this vast change in advertising condi- 
tions; a change which, of course, has 
been very beneficial to the publisher, but 
mostly beneficial to the advertiser him- 
self. 

It is not only, however, the fear of an 
absolute failure in the case of certain 
advertising accounts which might occur 
through the rearrangement of the pres- 
ent system that publishers have to con- 
sider. They must also consider the 
question whether an advertising account 
can become as successful and, therefore, 
as big an account, if an advertising ser- 
vice bureau rather than an established 
advertising agency were to become the 
advisors or co-operators on present or 
new advertising accounts. I say adver- 
tising service bureaus, because, as al- 
ready mentioned, I fear that unless a 
standard fee is paid by all advertisers to 
the advertising agencies (and I do not 
see how such a procedure is possible), 
advertising agents will not continue to 
make the effort to develop new accounts, 
since it will be so much easier to forget 
service and compete primarily on a fee 
basis on established accounts. 

It ‘is only fair to again state what 
many of my close friends who belong to 
the Association of National Advertisers 
have told me; namely, that they would 
no more think of having the advertising 
agent eliminated than to have the sales 
manager of their own concern elimi- 
nated. I know this is their viewpoint 
and I believe it absolutely. I fear. how- 
ever, that they are mistaken in their 
thought that competitive bidding on the 
basis of fees will not disorganize the 
present established advertising agency, 
would not weaken their foundations and, 
therefore, their organizations and their 
efficiency. 

Not only would the advertiser receive 
less experienced and less successful ad- 
vice, but so far as the publisher is con- 
cerned I fear he will have a much 
weakened channel for the development 
of new advertisers as well as for a 
greater development of some of the 
smaller advertisers of the present day. 

* « < 


Opinions from other publishers and 
advertising men on this subject follow: 


ILLIAM F. METTEN, general man- 
ager, Wilmington (Del.), Every 
Evening: 

“Personally I see no good reason for 
changing present plan; that is, plan which 
gives the agency what is known as the 
agency discount, or commission. 

“The publishing business is so oper- 
ated that I venture to suggest this sys- 
tem will be in force so long as news- 


7 


papers continue to be printed. Com- 
petition in the publishing business, in 
my judgment, will always give the agen- 
cies their commission, and, as far as I 
am concerned, I think they are entitled 


to it.” 60s 


LMER A. WiFLE, Advertising Man- 

ager, Pittsburgh Steel Company: 

“As you aware, the matter of 
agency commissions has perplexed adver- 
tisers for several years and about which 
there is rapidly growing much firmer 
conviction of the inequity and actual 
evil of commission system. We are glad 
indeed to have you present your opinions 
in this light. 

“We feel that the advertiser should 
deal directly with his agent for whatever 
service he may desire in advertising 
counsel, copy preparation, etc., and that 
the remuneration thereof should be 
strictly a matter of agreement between 
those two as principals. 

“Likewise, we feel that the advertiser 
should be in a position to deal directly 
with publishers and purchase the pub- 
lisher’s commodity upon the same busi- 
ness basis as the manufacturer can deal 
with and purchase the products of ma- 
chinery manufacturers, and other equip- 
ment; that it is not only unbusiness- 
like but unwise for publishers to permit 
agencies arbitrarily to stand between 
the publishers and their real customers, 
the advertisers. 

“We stand flatly for no commission 
whatever. As mentioned in the third 
paragraph of your editorial, there are 
certain partial justifications for certain 
commissions, but the attendant evil of 
any commission based upon the volume 
of business is the inclination to recom- 
mend an ever larger volume of advertis- 
ing expenditure, whereas it sometimes 
happens that advertising counsel. should 
recommend a reduced expenditure. 

“We wish to assure you that we feel 
you are promoting a principle which 
should be followed, and if followed would 
operate to the benefit and advantage of 
advertising in general, including adver- 
tisers, publishers and all of those agen- 
cies who render real service and fulfill 
an economic function.” 

* * * 
H H. RAYNOR, manager, Lournay, 
* Inc., Paris and New York: 

“There is no question but what com- 
pensation to the agency should be based 
strictly on service, exactly the same as 
any other line of business. Should this 
be put into effect, however, would the 
advertiser be benefited to the extent of 
having the present agency commission 
deducted from the advertiser’s bill and 
arranging his own compensation direct 
from the agency? 

“I am in accordance with the posi- 
tion taken by you in this matter, but no 
relief can be obtained until there is con- 
certed action on the part of all parties 
interested. 

“Publishers would benefit considerably 
from increased advertising appropria- 
tions; advertisers would pay only for 
what was actually done by the agency, 
and agencies would put forth greater 
effort in originating new ideas in order 
to give sufficient service to make the ac- 
count a paying one.” 

* 7 * 
RANK E. SMITH, First Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager, Republic 
Motor Truck Company, Alma, Mich. : 

“It appears to me that the point which 
you make, regarding having an adver- 
tising agency collect their fees direct 
from the advertisers instead of from 
the publishers, is a very good one, as, to 
properly serve the advertiser, these 
agencies must co-operate very closely 
with them, and render real service. 

“Therefore, their compensation should 
emanate direct from the advertiser.” 


are 
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BREAKING INTO NEW YORK IS A TEST 
FOR STRONGHEARTED STICKERS 
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complete and satisfactory, why should 
he devote a large part of his time inter- 
viewing persons he does not wish to 


hire? Put yourself in his shoes. 
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Hot Weather Rush For The Metropolis Is Now In Full Swing and 
Future Great and Near-Great Editors Are Keeping Doors 
of Metropolitan Dailies Swinging 


However, it is not entirely for busi- 
ness reasons that the average city editor 
withholds himself from the job-seekers, 
for there must also be taken into ac- 
count his desire to avoid personally 





By GENE BERNARD 


EpitoriaL Note—The author of this 
CATTERED over the United States 
are hundreds of newspaper men 
who, with the advent of warm weather, 
are planning a pilgrimage to the big 
town in the hope of “Breaking into New 
York.” The determination to make a 
debut in the metropolis comes as regu- 
larly as the Spring fever. Those living 
within a reasonable distance probably 
will take a few days off to come and 
look around, while many handicapped 
by greater distance will wait until vaca- 
tion time. 

The big-town virus is irresistible and 
many a youngster with a good job and 
splendid opportunities is willing to cast 
aside what he now holds for the uncer- 
tain success to be found in New York. 
It is futile to endeavor to convince him 
that he probably is better off where he 
now is; he’s got the New York “bug” 
and there is no stopping him. 

No, there is no stopping him from 
coming here, but so far as landing a 
job is concerned the town is filled with 
unsympathetic city editors who are likely 
to give him a setback at least. To the 
man or woman seeking to get on the 
staff of a Manhattan daily the city edi- 
tor appears to be the most heartless 
wretch in the entire world. 

If you chat with the city editor you'll 
probably find him a “nice sort of a 
chap,” but the difficulty is in getting an 
opportunity to meet him. You know 
you’re a good newspaper man and you 
hit New York chock full of confidence 
that you will make good if you can only 
get a trial. You locate the news depart- 
ment of one of the dailies and then— 

It's a sad story! 

In the reception hall a typical big city 
office boy halts you with the demand: 

“What d’ya want?” 

You explain. 

“Fill out this card,” he orders,. hand- 
ing you a slip of paper which reads 
somewhat as follows: 

Mr. 

DOES 20 Bet BAT. . oc cies vencvesicntee 

Regarding 


You fill it out and give it to the boy, 
who thereupon disappears into the city 
room. In a moment he returns, inform- 
ing you: 

“The city editor is sorry there is no 
opening just now.” 

If this does not squelch you, he tells 
you to leave your name and address in 
order that you may be notified when 
there is an opening. Then it’s time to 
start for one of the other papers. You 
keep up the round, going through prac- 
tically the same formula in each office. 
It certainly is a disheartening task—one 
you will not quickly forget. 

Occasionally the procedure will vary, 
and one or two city editors may con- 
descend to see you. But when you tell 
them that you are from out of town and 
have never worked on a New York 
paper they are apt to lose interest in 
you. The fact that you do not “know” 
New York is usually enough to ruin 
any chance you might otherwise have. 

You perhaps feel that the city editor 
who will not see you is not fair. You 


argue that a man seeking a position 
is entitled at least to an interview, and 
point out that the editor of your home- 


article is a 
who “broke into New York’ several years ago. 
town paper never turned down an appli- 
cant without giving him a chance to 
plead for himself. 
the New York city editor is a very busy 
man, but possibly you cannot understand 
why he is unwilling to give a couple 
of minutes of his time to you. 


paper men and women apply in a single 
day for positions in Manhattan news- 
paper offices that it would take the city 
editor at least one hour of his time to 
give them personal interviews. 


day. 


are accustomed to hold onto their jobs, 
and therefore vacancies develop only 
occasionally. 
a certain money appropriation for his 
department and he cannot afford to hire 
any one he does not need. 


“turning a man down.” Probably he 
himself had to overcome many dis- 
heartening obstacles before he “broke 
into New York” and he does not like 
the task of telling other aspirants that 
he can do nothing for them. That un- 
pleasant job belongs to the unsentimen- 
tal office boy. 

The object of this article is to en- 
courage, and not to dishearten, the man 
or woman who is determined to come 
here to work. The first thing t6 do is 
to overcome the difficulty in getting to 
the city editor. I know of one man who 
solved this problem by visiting the office 
where he sought work on a Sunday 
night when there was no office boy in 
the reception room. His path to the 


_ well-known newspaper man 
His name is not Gene Bernard. 


You appreciate that 


Here is one reason: So many news- 


On some days as many as 25 come to 


ask jobs. If the C. E. gave only three city room -was clear, and he did not 
minutes to each one, you can see what hesitate. He was lucky enough to land 
a big slice would be cut off his working a job. 


If you know some one who is ac- 
quainted with the city editor, get a letter 
of introduction, and you can then ob- 
tain the desired interview. A letter to any 
member of the staff will suffice, as he 
can personally introduce you to the C. E. 

Letters of reference usually are not 
desired. The New York city editor 


New York newspaper men and women 


The city editor is allowed 


If his staff is 








Modesto Evening News 
MAN IS 


BANKS ROBBED ici: 


Nin eA THUGS GET $630,000 
IN CHICAGO HOLDUPS 
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In an article that appeared in EDITOR & PUBLISHER several months ago G. W. Greene 
proposed a new style of headline writing. It was widely commented upon by newspaper 
men, but it remained for Dan L. Beebe, news editor of the Modesto (Cal.) Evening News, 
to try it on the public. Above we have the typographical effect secured, but that was 
nothing compared to the effect on Dan’s nerves when he began to hear from his readers. 
The new head caused as much comment as a limerick contest. The readers were about 
evenly divided, but the objectors won because their language was the more violent. The 
News is now back to the old style. Two objections to the new head were registered in 
the News office, the copy desk said it was harder to write, and the mechanical department 
said it had to be hand set. 




















simply asks where you have wo 
then “sizes you up.” He is yp 
put you through the third degree ; 
customary in newspaper offices in 
of the smaller cities. 























As” E 
My advice to the one who ha wimes. 5 
up his mind to locate here is tp ME Mecha 
enough money to last for several Dyer 
and then come to stay. If you {3 
get on one of the big dailies, look Reductio 
position on a trade publication, jdimef topi 
dition to a few daily trade Papers meet’ 
are scores of weekly and monthly “of th 
magazines that offer Opportunity  dmnertisin 











































































newspaper man or woman, Jul 

There are also the New York qggend ese 
News Association, Standard New, de Waltet 
eral other press services and q of th 
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number of newspaper syndicates, 
you study the field, you will be supp 
to discover the vast number of ¢ 
tunities for writers and editors, 


























































































If you obtain work with a trade ; 
lication or allied organization aja" 
not like it, the position at least wij and 
you over while you are watchj doing 
a chance to get the coveted job qi. - 
newspaper. Your work pro oh 








lead you to places where you will 
newspaper folk who will be glad to 
you advice. 




















Reports 
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In the meantime you can be lem news 
the city, getting acquainted with the 
names of the officials, prominent more 





zens, location of-+ streets, impor 
buildings, etc. Eventually you will 
it easy to win access to the city ef 
and then, if you really have abil, #..; 

is only a question of time before WBA resc 
get the opportunity you have been 
sistently seeking. It really 

down to a case of sticking it out. 
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NEW PRESS LAWS IN WISCC 














ind wi 
City Ad Bill Vetoed—Session by 
Pay Raised—Newsboy Law Passed on 


Gov. J. J. Blaine of Wisconsin 


vetoed a bill by which city advertisliiiadel 
was systematically based on circulatarter! 
Now it is based on the lowest bid ittihittes 
spective of circulation. O. D, Bran cor 
burg of Madison, chairman of the kg the 





lative committee of the Wisconsin D 
League, defends the measure as funds of 
mentally equitable, the existing meth Thos 
as a distinct discrimination against MiBipttesc 
papers that are able to give the ma: 
measure of service. The bill applied itins 
all cities except Milwaukee. 

The legislature rejected a bill to mii 
crease public advertising rates, 
passed a measure giving each we 
an additional $25 for issuing si 
laws biennially. It has been rect 
$100 heretofore. 

A third bill passed forbids newspariirecy 
to run advertisements soliciting for Wier, of 
boys and girls of “school permit” @imop 
under 17. It is now legitimate for ™ 
to take jobs provided they secure? 
mits from authorized officials. The 
law prohibits advertisements tending 
lure them from school. 
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$4,000,000 FOR BENNETT HOMg The 

Approximately $4,000,000, it is 6 - 
mated, will soon be available for 
construction and maintenance 0 
James Gordon Bennett Memorial 
for Journalists provided for in 
of James Gordon Bennett, late owner | 
the New York Herald. Robert F. 
ingston, President of the James 4 
Kennett Association, Inc., declares ™ 
though no report has yet been 1 ; 
the trustees of the estate, it is “the® 
sensus that approximately $4) 
will be realized from the sale of 
residue of Mr. Bennett’s estate. 
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iS unk 
iil OPERATING COSTS 
offices in : ‘ , 

A's” Executive Committee Consid- 
Who has alll es Standardizing Departmental 
ere is ty i Tribute to George 
oe Dyer—Annual Meeting Date 

Ou fy 

jes, a Reduction of operating costs was the 
cation. Inmet topic of discussion at the quar- 
€ papers meeting of the executive commit- 
Monthly im of the American Association of 
ortunity gamertising Agencies, held in New 
n. July 12 and 13. Interest cen- 
ew York omen especially on a report submitted 
td News gap Walter B. Snow, of Boston, chair- 
} and a of the committee on systems and 
yndicates s on uniforming mechanical opera- 
I be sunlions, the idea being to standardize de- 
ber of gulpetmental work of all members of the 
-ditors, As’ much the same as had been done 
ha trade installing a standard cost finding 
ation anf By the elimination of lost mo- 
least wil and waste, it is believed the cost 
Watchiny a doing business can be reduced with 
ted tng it to the advertiser, the publisher 
probably the agency. The plan is to stand- 
you will ait the number of departments and 
glad to functions of each. 

Reports were made that the Standard 

Bie Card is now in use by practically 

n be a newspapers and publications and 
ted with @B the Standard Order Blank is com- 
Fominent Ge more and more into use as supplies 
‘Ss, impor olf forms are exhausted. The 
you will A. is now in a position to fur- 
e city ed standard forms to non-member 
ave ability Hencies as well as to its own members. 
before WEA resolution on the death of George 
ave been ‘was presented by William H. 
ally namin; and seconded by Harry Dwight 
it out. Baith, It characterized Mr. Dyer as 
_ of the greatest constructive forces 
WISCONMP advertising, a man of real creative 

ind who could tell how to build busi- 
lecsteal od advertising and lead men to 

se. 

a ry It was decided that the annual meet- 
Visconsin | of the association will be held in 
y advertiiiidelphia, October 11 and 12. The 
n circulaiitiearterly meeting of the executive com- 
vest bid imitee will be on October 10. The en- 
D.B nee convention arrangements are left 
of the " the Philadelphia Council of the 
sconsin DHAAAA., the only set event being a 
re as {unas of respect to Independence Hall. 
sting mE Those who attended were: Jesse F. 
: = iteson, Walter R. Hine, John P. 
re the 


iman, A. W. Erickson, William H. 
ms, Paul E. Faust, Stanley Resor, 
y Dwight Smith, H.. A. Lebair, J. 
Barber, Eugene McGuckin, H. 
Groth, E. E. Dallis, Walter B. 
ow, Frank A. Arnold, Collin Arm- 
g, O. H. Blackman, G. C. Sher- 


Mt applied 


a bill toi 

rates, 0 
each 
uing sess 
en receiti 





n, J. K. Fraser. 

The only absentee members of the 
5 newspamecutive committee were H. S. Gard- 
ing for “ee of St. Louis, who is on his way to 
permit ope, and John Benson of Chicago. 
ate for tht 

secure } 
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Y. Volkszeitung Blames Him for 
Second Class Privilege Denial 

TT HOME The New York Volkszeitung charges 
at although Postmaster General Hayes 















it is 6 

ble for ME“YY announced that his department 
ae m¢ not exercise judicial authority re- 
norial Homer "8 the press or concern itself with 
in the ME tship, he has denied its applica- 
te owner ae for second class mailing privileges, 
bert F. lege from that paper soon after the 





¥ 
td States entered the war. 


Statement was denied on the 
ounds that it had violated Section 221 
the Act of March 4, 1909, as 
ded by Section 2 of the Act of 
arch 41911, which was amended by 
tion 480 of the postal laws and regu- 
wns of July 15, 1917, as incorporated 






mes 60 
leclares 0 













Editor 


in Section 481%4 of the Postal Laws 
and Regulations. 

Section 480 is directed against inde- 
cent, frivolous, and immoral publica- 
tions, and Section 48114 against publica- 
tion of matter advocating treason, in- 
surrection or forceful resistance of the 
law. According to the Volk$zeitung the 
postmaster quoted Section 480 because 
the paper has frequently published 
some of Guy De Maupassant’s work 
and because it had used some excerpts 
from “The Sexual Problem,” a book by 
Professor Forel of Zurich University. 
The Volkszeitung charges that the post- 
master general is directly responsible 
for the decision against the paper. 


COL. ELLIS HOST TO 100 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Worcester Telegram-Gazette Chiefs and 
Paul Block Arranged Shore Dinner 
and Boat Ride on Lake 
Quinsigamond 


Theodore T. Ellis, publisher and pro- 
prietor of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Morning Telegram and Evening Gazette, 
gave an old time outing at the Tatassit 
Canoe Club, Worcester, for the adver- 
tising agents of New England on Tues- 
day. W. L. Thomas, assistant publisher, 
A. W. Fell, general manager and Paul 
Block, national advertising representa- 
tive of both papers, composed the com- 
mittee on arrangements. 

Major P. F. O’Keefe of Boston, was 
master of ceremonies, assisted by Henry 
B. Humphrey, and advertising agents 
from Bridgeport, Boston, Springfield, 
Hartford, Providence and the other 
large New England cities to the number 
of 100 were present. 

After a tour of inspection of the 
new home of the consolidated news- 
papers, an old-fashioned New England 
shore dinner was served followed by a 
program of water and athletic events. 

The festivities ended with a trip 
around Lake Quinsigamond on the 
“Uncle Sam.” 

It was the second time the advertis- 
ing men were the guests of Col. Ellis 
and the Telegram-Gazette. 


TESTING FOREIGN DRY MATS 


S. N. P. A. Members Also Considering 
Plan to Pool Their Orders 


For the information of its members 
an investigation is being made by the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation as to the quality and results of 
the English dry mats. A small trial 
order has been placed with an English 
concern that furnishes all dry mats to 
the Harmsworth newspapers. 

Secretary Walter Johnson says: “Ex- 
periments have been made of the Ger- 
man Flexitype, which is back on the 
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market. These have been found to be 
not up to the pre-war standard. The 
prices on both the English and German 
mats are less than present quotations 
for American made dry mats. As soon 
as the English mats have been tried out 
members will be advised as to the re- 
sults. An investigation is also being 
made for the matter of securing various 
sizes in large quantities, the suggestion 
having been offered that members of 
the S. N. P. A. using dry mats arrange 
to pool their orders should a thorough 
investigation bear out the fact that a 
continued supply of the English mats 
are to be had and the prices favorable.” 

Hall T. McGee, business manager of 
the Charleston (S. C.) Post, has 
changed his paper from 7 columns, 13 
ems, to 8 columns, 12 ems, with the use 
of dry mats. He states the appearance 
of the paper has been improved and 
finds the dry mat a considerable saving 
of time and labor. The Post is the 
first paper to change in Charleston, but 
it is understood that the other two pa- 
pers are seriously considering the mat- 
ter. 


GREATER EFFICIENCY NEEDED 


Publishers Must Eliminate Unbusiness- 
like Union Rules, Says Gunnison 
Herbert F. Gunnison, publisher of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, spoke to the 
class in journalism of the College of the 
City of New York, Brooklyn, recently on 
“The Problems of the Publisher,” say- 
ing: 
“Our 
equitable 


great problem today is the 
adjustment of wages and 
working conditions with the labor 
unions. War conditions led to the toler- 
ation of certain practices which impaired 
efficiency. At the same time wages kept 
on going up, increasing moré than 100 
per cent in several trades associated 
with the printing business. Today, with 
business slowing down, we must develop 
greater efficiency. Newspaper publish- 
ers are less concerned with reducing 
wages than they are with eliminating 
certain office rules which help no one, 
but which make it almost impossible to 
operate some departments on a business- 
like basis. 

“But we have made great progress in 
arbitrating the differences between cap- 
ital and labor in the publishing busi- 
ness. For many years I have been a 
member of a conciliation board which 
includes three publishers and three 
representatives of the unions and we 
have never yet failed to render a 
unanimous decision on any point of 
difference referred to us.” 


Killed in Auto Accident 


Arthur Digor, 32, of the circulation 
department of the Visalia (Cal.) Times 
for 16 years, was killed last week when 
his automobile turned turtle. 





paper publisher and editor. 


article is worth reading. 
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A NEW KIND OF EDITOR 


Ou in Beloit they call him the Field Editor and are wondering how they 
got along so many years withcut him. The work he does and how it 
benefits the newspapers is an interesting story that is sure to interest every news- 


Space and Color are always interesting subjects for discussion where adver- 
tising men gather and what Kennedy Legler has to say on the subject in special 


You may never have given much thought to the relation of retail merchants 
to public confidence but Louis Blumenstock, advertising director of a big St. 
Louis firm. has and he put it all in a special article for Eprror & PusiisHEr. 

Probably nothing better has been written on newspaper accounting and cost 
finding than the series of articles written for Eprror & PusBLisHer. 
in the series will appear next week. These are only a few of the features that 
you cannot afford to miss that will apppear in 


The last 


NEXT WEEK 
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NATIONAL ADS PLANNED 
FOR CHURCHES 


A. A. C. W. Departments’ Aid Will Be 
Enlisted In Newspaper Campaign 
For Increased Interest In 
Religious Duties 


Community service is the keynote ‘of 
the forward-looking plans of the A. A. 
C. W. Church Department, executive 
committee A. A. C. W., as formulated 
at a luncheon meeting at the New York 
Advertising Club on Wednesday. Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner presided. 

An aggressive display advertising 
campaign will urge upon Jew and Gen- 
tile, Catholic and Protestant to go to 
church, if the plans of the committee 
are carried out. The local ad club is 
believed to be the legitimate point of 
contact. 

It is planned to have every club ap- 
point a church advertising committee to 
be charged with the responsibility of 
arousing interest of ministers, priests, 
rabbis, newspapers and leading laymen 
in a joint co-operative paid display ad- 
vertising campaign for increased church 
attendance. 

The Advertising Agents’ Department 
will be asked to prepare copy and pro- 
pose plans to secure the aid of local 
merchants in supporting an actual 
church advertising effort. 

The Outdoor Department will prepare 
and print stock posters, which local 
churches can purchase and post with a 
particular church invitation inserted. 

The Religious Press Department will 
be asked to furnish illustrations, plans 
and copy and reasons. 

The national office of the department 
will start a group of local conferences 
and classes and map out plans for con- 
ducting them and training leaders. 

An appeal for financial aid will be 
sent to concerns that advertise who be- 
lieve that church advertising will in- 
crease church attendance and so stab- 
ilize business and increase happiness. 

The next meeting of the committee 
will be with President Mackintosh at 
the New York Advertising Club at 
luncheon on July 25. 


JOHN PURNELL GLASS FOUND 


Son of Former A. N. P. A. Head Victim 
of Amnesia in 1914 


Frank P. Glass, former president of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, ended last week a search 
that has covered sever years and swept 
most of the civilized world for his son, 
John Purnell Glass, who disappeared in 
November, 1914, while he was adver- 
tising manager of the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser, then owned by his 
father. The lost son was found in 
Newark, N. J., where he has been in the 
automobile business for-several months, 
through the efforts of his father and 
two of his Princeton classmates, who 
told Mr. Glass at the recent college re- 
union that they had seen a man in New- 
ark who resembled his missing son. 

Purnell, as he was known in news- 
paper circles, said that he did not re- 
member anything from the time he dis- 
appeared until he found himself in Tex- 
as in the army, in which he had enlisted 
two months before under the name of 
John Pollok. He served in the air serv- 
ice at various fields and eighteen months 
abroad and rose from private to lieuten- 
ant. Since leaving the army he has 
been in the automobile business. He 
declared that he had never heafd of 
any ‘efforts by his family to: locate*him. 


He returned to Birmingham this week,, ,.. 
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Editor & Publisher 


ADVERTISING MUST DOVETAIL EXACTLY 
INTO SALES DEPARTMENT PLANS 





Not Only That, But It Must Extend 
Merchants and Help 


as Well to Selling Plans of Local 
Them to Dispose of 


the Goods They Stocked 





By H. J. WINSTON 


Sales and Advertising Manager, H. Black Co., Cleveland 


HE United States leads in volume 

production and efficiency in produc- 
tion. Characteristically, we are now 
approaching the next big problem, that 
of distribution. James J. Hill once said 
that we were far ahead of other nations 
in our productive efficiency, but that in 
our cost of distribution we were woe- 
fully weak. 

Advertising, as a mass selling factor, 
must contribute to a reduction in cost 
as well-as in distribution. Our under- 
standing of advertising as related to the 
broad field of distribution is altogether 
too vague and loose. 

Too often advertising authorities dis- 
claim any responsibility beyond the prep- 
aration of an advertisement and its in- 
sertion in some important medium. To 
my notion, the process is much slower; 
and more certain if properly under- 
stood. . 

We begin with “preparation” and that 
means going to the purchase department 
and following through the production 
and selling departments. This naturally 
takes up the factor of merchandising. 
Then after the preparation and inser- 
tion of your advertisement “publication,” 
you find that the advertisement hgings 
about “attraction.” From attraction it 
moves on to “introduction.” From in- 
troduction to “acquaintance,” which in 
turn brings about a “trial.” 

Often the attempt to become ac- 
quainted or to get a trial places before 
the consumer such obstacles, through im- 
proper “tie-up” between and ad- 
vertising, that the entire advertising pro- 
cess is practically stopped. But if it 
should proceed to “acceptance” “repeat” 
naturally follows. It is fair to assume 
that actual “use” upon the part of the 
consumer is a result of several repeats. 
From use it is only a_ step to habit, 
which is the ultimate aim as far as the 
individual reader concerned. Now 
comes the most valuable by-product— 
“recommendation.” 

So, when you find that the advertising 
has brought about upon the part of one 
consumer recommendation which in 
turn leads to the same process of final 
use upon the part of many others, you 
secure demand. 

Too often advertising men fail to 
appreciate that this process is slow, that 
advertising is not the magic wand that 
brings about results over night. Too 
often prospective and really potential 
advertisers are destroyed in the making 
because they are over-sold on the results 
that advertising can produce immediately. 

It is not intended that advertising 
shall bear the unnecessary burden of 
failure by the manufacturer to put into 
the merchandise in every way the equal 
in worth of the concern which does 
not advertise. Your merchandise must 
be able to stand upon its actual merit. 
Then good advertising becomes a per- 
manent factor in bringing about an in- 
creased sale. 

Advertising should bring about con- 
sumer acceptance by the masses and 
authoritative demand by the classes, by 
making the product known by its speci- 
fic name. 

Long before most of us learned the 
names of articles as advertised we had 
heen taught the generic name. In most 
cases a person goes into a store he 


sales 


1s 


asks for the article by its generic name. 
“I want underwear” or “P want hosiery” 
or “I want this or that” and when the 
salesperson suggests the name of a fa- 
miliar, well advertised article the cus- 
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more, standardized articles that are pro- 
duced in volume quantities, then adver- 
tising has contributed definitely to the 
reduction in the cost of sales and cor- 
respondingly in the price to the con- 
sumer, and may be considered abso- 
lutely of economic value. 

Advertising must advance or fall upon 
the basis of being a definite contribution 
to a reduction in the cost of selling. 

Jne time when I was traveling Iowa, 
in Davenport, in the company of a very 
important agency man we met the most 
prominent merchant of that city. The 
agency man insisted that he should first 
have an opportunity to present the regu- 
lation national advertising program as 











There must be a close tie-up 
between the advertising and 
the sales departments if either 
is to make great success. Just 
why and how Mr. Winston tells 
in this interesting article. 








tomer accepts it. When we apprcc ate 
the importance of consumer acceptance 
we realize that the advertising work 
must fit into the selling plan. 

This means that the advertising de- 
partment must have an understanding 
of the merchandising plans so as to con- 
centrate upon the important aims of the 
sales department. It must take into ac- 
count not only the consumer. but also 
the distributor, and that most important 
link, the salesperson whose contact wi.h 
the ultimate consumer spells success or 
failure for the particular article adver- 
tised. 

Let me illustrate how close'y our ad- 
vertising departmént works with the 
sales department in selling plans. First, 
we have accepted the doctrine of stand- 
ardization and _ concentration. That 
means, by beginning with cur purchas- 
ing department we have been able to re- 
Guce our costs by buying in quantitics 
with an assurance of sale through mass 
selling. We have concentrat:d on the 
number of styles produced and have 
thereby lowered the cost of production 
by virtue of volume production of fewer 
numbers. 

Our advertising department takes cog- 
nizance of this in the preparation of 
every bit of literature. Greater efficiency 
by our planning department is brought 
about by virtue of this closer connec- 
tion between the advertising and sales 
department; it has focused the attention 
of the retailer and the consumer upon a 
limited number of articles produced in 
considerable quantity. 

If the selling plan calls for the dis- 
tribution of a volume production of a 
limited number of styles, it is up to the 
advertising department to arrange the 
advertising plan in accordance with the 
sales plan to the end that all energy be 
devoted to the sale of quantities on a 
concentrated, standardized selection. 

If advertising can get the public to 
accept more readily, as it must more and 





a special inducement for the dealer to 
stock our line. 

At that time I was sales and adver- 
tising manager of the Black Cat Hos- 
icry Company. As was the wont in 
those days of advertising men, he be- 
gan quoting to this man astounding 
figures of circulation of various maga- 
and the amount of space that 
was to be used and the large amount 
of meney that was to be spent, all of 
which seemed to go out of the window 
through which the man was looking. 


zincs 


I noticed on the wall: “We Want 
lurn-overs — Not Left-overs.” My 
friend was making no headway. Point- 


ing to the phrase on the wall I said 
that I believed we had a plan to offer 
that would mean an increase in his 
se‘ling and a reduction in his left-overs, 
stating that merchants must learn the 
lesson of standardization and concen- 
tration if they would secure turn-overs 
without left-overs. 

I explained to him that through our 
advertising and sales plan we had re- 
duced the number of styles from 300 
to 60; that we could still supply the 
average person with whatever hosiery 
was wanted from 60 styles, and that I 
was certain that by co-operation we 
could reduce the number of styles on 
his shelves. 

I explained how advertising would 
fit into his local selling plans to the 
point where he would need only five 
brands and a great reduction in styles. 
As a result the merchant did take on 
the Black Cat line. 

We could have talked to that man 
about our appropriation on advertising 
for a week, but we would never have 
got anywhere. He was not interested 
in circulation data; he wanted to know 
how our production, sales and adver- 
tising plans helped him solve his prob- 
lem of “Turn-overs as against Left- 
overs.” 

Advertising is not magic; not a sort 


of game to play outside the » 
sales program. 


profoundly effect every phase of 
chase and production in any 
tion which distributes to the nf 
consumer. 
to the merchandising and Selling 4, 
can be a tremendous force for th 
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Selling and merchandising plans 
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Advertising, if doves, 


complishment of deserved Testis 
volume production and volume sy 
well as the attendant benefits to » 
and consumer. 

Advertising of the future must ff 
the sales plans 100 per cent if t 
pects to attract the favorable ats 
of the banker, the merchant, ay 
great industrial executives. 





EXPOSITION PLANS GRO’ 


Mayor Moore Gets A. A, C, ¥ 
dorsement of Philadelphia Fy; 


Mayor Moore, of Philadelphia 
received an official copy of the m 
tion passed at the recent anny ¢ 
vention of the Associated Advers 
Clubs of the World, at Atlanta, y 
that one of the permanent building 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition » 
held in Philadelphia in 1926, be 4 
cated to advertising, printing, and 
lishing. 

The Philadelphia Exposition, g 
for which are progressing rapidly, 
mark the 150th anniversary of theg 
ing of the Declaration of Indepenig 
and the original idea for the expos 
building devoted to advertising; px 
end publishing was outlined recenty 
















Rowe Stewart, past president of 
Associated Advertising Clubs @ coll 
World, in an interview publish? 





Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

The resolution adopted at the At 
Convention calls attention to th 
velopment and advancement of 
tising and publishing, the imp 
part that Philadelphia has played 
these two businesses, and suggests 
the exposition building contain el 
of the most approved methods 
vertising and plans for selling 
commodities, and exhibits dem 
ing the various processes of prt 
publishing, designing and engraving 
that a place be provided where su 
research records may be kept. Ther 
olution also urged that the b 
contain a suitable auditorium for 
forum meetings as well as p 
offices for the Better Business 5 
of Philadelphia. 

The Associated Advertising Ci 
the World will co-operate with t 
position Association through a # 
committee which will be appouit 
the president of the A. A. C. W. 

A nationwide campaign of ™ 
for the fair was decided on at a" 
ing of the executive committee @ 
Sesquicentennial Exhibition Con 
in the Mayor's office, July 12. 

The campaign is to start immed 
and Mayor Moore named Col. 
Gribbel as chairman of the { 
committee. Other members are 
Bok, Col. James Elverson, Jr, ™ 
Governor Edwin S. Stut and E & 
Valkenburg. 
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New Home for Detroit Abend 


The Detroit Daily Abend Pot® 
have a new home soon, Mrs 
Burghard, president, has pt! , 
four-story and basement brick} 
at 1442 Brush street. It will 
eled and will replace the presett 
ing at Broadway and Grand Rit 
nue, which the newspaper has 
for 35 years. 
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scOPE OF ADVERTISING POSSIBILITY 




















the Agent as Important a Place 










this is a very sound prophecy. A pic- 
ture that is well designed will convey 
its message to any human being any- 
where in the world. As products come 
to be advertised internationally, good 
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public opinion, and that they will un- 
doubtedly be employed in many ways 
by advertisers of the future. 

Another important field in which 
there is a great deal of work to be 
done is that of psychology. All adver- 
tising men are indebted to the pioneers 
in this field, who have already given 
us much useful information about the 
mental laws which govern advertising. 
We still have a lot to learn’ in this 
direction. As we find out by experi- 
ment more about the strength of vari- 
ous motives, the attention value of 
various colors, sizes and positions and 
the results we may expect from certain 
definite appeals, we shall make adver- 





le the 
ing play, BROADENING WITH THE YEARS 
Phase of 
> the sh and Investigation Giving 
if dove in the Community as That Occupied by Members of the 
1 selling Learned Professions 
Ce for th 
“ae By WILLIAM T. MULLALLY 
nefae ail President, William Mullally, Inc., New York 
mITHIN the past decade advertising 
re Must fi ha; developed so rapidly that those 
Cent if j sd in it have had little time to 
rable ata. shout its future. Action rather 
chant, anj 4. contemplation has been the key- 
ss ye. Without ceasing our activity it 
a a " be well to give more attention 
some of the problems ahead of us. 
GRO or if advertising is to make intelligent 





























sess we must find out where we 


A. C. Wile going and how we can get there. 


elphia Far MH it seems evident that the term “ad- 
: ager 2 apes Soni. Cal 
iladelphi sing” itself wil 

of — wing broader than that of today. 


arly every advertising man can re- 


a “a ber when the term was limited to 
Atlanta, y placing of copy in various mediums. 
nt building fe then, however agency service has 
Position advertising far beyond this nar- 
1926, be ae” function. 

nting, and Tue Day or RESEARCH. 


Advertising today includes planning, 























ca saring, and executing any sales plan. 
ais of theg agent no longer confines his ser- 
f Ind es simply to placing copy in selected 
~ PeMediums. He avails himself of any 
tise a witimate means that will increase or 
ned recenth litate the sale of his client’s pro- 
esident "@ Advertising has become the science 
Clubs collective salesmanship. Like every 
y published her science, it will devote itself part- 
k to research and investigation in an 
1 at the Aliiedeaver to improve its present useful- 
ion to th Hes and partly to the application of 
ment of What it has learned to practical affairs. 
the impefhe advertising agent will come to oc- 
has playeifiyy as important a position in the 
id Suggests @orld of business as the doctor or the 
contain emiliargeon occupies in civil life. He will 
methods oi Be the trained expert who furnishes 
Selling waiinstructive advice and practical aid to 
its demons enterprise that seeks increased 
es Of pt stige and influence. 
| engraviat@§ War experience showed us that ad- 
| where sutliertising can be of the greatest value 
kept. The intensifying patriotism and turning 
it _the WER to practical use. There is no reason 
orium for @iby the same thing cannot be done for 
1 as permiigion or education Indeed, it has 
usiness Deen done successfully, though in a 


mall way. It still remains, however, 


tising Closgfor people in these fields to grasp the 
te with thelggreat possibilities that reside in adver- 
ough a sampsing. 

fe appoumet Looxinc Aneap A DEecApeE. 
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The advertising agent improves upon 





ne methods of most other specialists 
one that he fills his own prescriptions 
tion Con Md carefully superintends their execu- 
ly 12 pon, thus assuring their successful 
7 0 Beperation. 
art im ry If we concede this importance to the 
ned C ertising agent it is evident that he 
f the p enlist all the assistance that re- 
ers are aa! and inquiry can give him. 
on, i : let us briefly examine some of the 
and E.: tds in which we may expect to see 
aterial progress within the next ten 
— ‘ars. The first that comes to mind 
+ Abeod field of advertising art. ” 
nd Post yone ‘who saw the recent exhibit 
e Met advertising art under the auspices 
' 2 the Art Directors Club of New York 
brick | have been strongly impressed: by 





Steat progress made in this field 
athe last year or two. The prediction 
frequently made that advertisements 
the future will be mainly pictorial, 
» 4 Minimum of copy. I believe 





























“We are only beginning to ap- 
preciate the opportunities of 
advertising,” says William T. 
Mullally, in this glance of what 
may be done in the next ten 


years. 














art work will he increasingly used to 
carry the sales message. 

At the present time some of the post- 
ers for food products accomplish their 
purpose entirely by means of pictures 
with only the name of the product on 
the advertisement. Anyone with a nor- 
mal appetite, no matter what his lan- 
guage, can understand them. 


Artists Witt He vp. 


We may look, then, to artists and 
designers to contribute materially to 
the development of advertising. In this 
connection one might well observe the 
important work the Hambidge Research 
and similar investigations have made 
available to the advertiser. Without 
passing specifically upon the merits of 
this work we may point out that their 
attempt to discover the fundamental 
principles of design and proportion is 
full of practical value for those who 
must design and lay out advertisements. 

One of the great achievements of ad- 
vertising is that it is always utilizing 
the most improved methods, constantly 
giving to the public the benefits of re- 
search and science in a comprehensible 
form; and by putting to practical use 
the discoveries of science it spurs to 
greater endeavors. 


PsycHoiocy IMPorRTANT. 


There have been some attempts to 
utilize motion pictures for advertising, 
but the possibilities in this field have 
been but imperfectly understood. The 
motion picture, in my judgment, is the 


most important invention since the 
printing press. Twenty years after the 
first books were printed no one 


dreamed of the revolutionary effects 
of the press. We are today in a very 
similar relation to motion pictures. 
We cannot predict exactly how they 
will develop, but we do know that they 
constitute a powerful force in moulding 


tising less a matter of empiric for- 
mulae and more a matter of certainty. 
It true that we have practically 
achieved this in some cases, but we 
need to strengthen our position and be 
more nearly sure of our results. 

Psychological investigation has al- 
ready revealed to us a great deal of 
useful information about the workings 
of the human mind that can be applied 
to advertising. We are discovering 
how great a part of man’s life is con- 
trolled by instinct and how we may 
appeal to instinct successfully. The 
good salesman, of course, knows these 
things intuitively, just as people knew 
the results of gravity before Newton 
discovered the principle of it. But the 
formulation of these principles enables 
us to work with greater certainty and 
to plan our results instead of trusting 
to intuition. 


is 


For GREATER COOPERATION. 


Along with these developments there 
are certain obvious steps which will be 
taken as advertising becomes an in- 
creasing force in civilization. We may 
look for greatly increased cooperation 
along the trail blazed by the American 


Association of Advertising Agencies. 
This association in its comparatively 
brief existence has already accom- 


plished much for advertising, and it is 
safe to say that it has barely started 
its work. 

I believe also that before long the 
banks will come to recognize the im- 
portance of advertising appropriations 
in extending credit to business enter- 
prises. The good will which is created 
and maintained by advertising is such 
an important asset that I do not see 
how it can continue to be overlooked 
in determining the amount of credit to 
which a business is entitled. These 
and other important developments will 
put advertising’ where it rightfully be- 





il 


longs—with law, theology, medicine 
and the other great professions neces- 
sary to civilization. 

For advertising will become increas- 
ingly indispensable to civilization. We 
have today a civilization that has been 
shaken to its very foundation by the 
events of the past few years. In our 
political, .religious, and economic life 
we are struggling for finer ideals and 
a better adjustment of these things to 
our needs. 

In all movements that are genuinely 
constructive there is nothing so power- 
ful as advertising. We have barely be- 
gun to comprehend how powerful a 
force it can be. 

The word “propaganda” has come to 
have an unpleasant meaning in many 
minds, partly because it has been pre- 
sented in the guise of news but largely 
because it has been used by unscrupu- 
lous persons for selfish ends. 

Advertising is not to be blamed for 
the misuses to which it has been put. 
It is an instrument that can be used 
by anyone who wishes, but it is in- 
finitely more effective when used for 
constructive purposes, as the events of 
the next few years undoubtedly show. 

The public is best appealed to by 
news that reports disasters, abnormal- 
ities of life; but advertising can and 
will give positive evidence of the nor- 
mal, constructive efforts of the world’ 
Indeed, if world peace is ever to be- 
come a reality it must be made so by 
advertising. The value of news is in- 
creased when it is enlivened by the 
points of friction between nations. It 
is by advertising that we must develop 
the points of smooth contact. 

This is equally true of the relations 
between capital and labor. Despite the 
profound readjustment that has been 
taking place, there has been less strife 
than ever before because advertising 
has enabled both sides to state their 

cases, thus allowing an _ enlightened 
public opinion to work for agreement. 

In the world of religion our needs 
are becoming greater every day. As 
H. G. Wells points out, mankind is 
longing for a universal God and a re- 
ligion that shall embrace all peoples. 
How can we bring it about except by 
advertising ? 

Every constructive force in the world 
can profit by advertising. When we 
rightly comprehend that fact we will 
no longer regard advertising solely as 
the servant of an individual business. 
We shall see advertising as the pro- 
pelling force of every progressive ele- 
ment of civilization. 


Scott Heads Illinois School 


Dr. Franklin W. Scott, secretary of 
the department of English at the Univ- 
ersity of Illinois, will take charge of the 
journalism courses in place of Prof. 
H. F. Harrington, who resigned to take 
charge of the Medill School of Journal- 
ism at Northwestern University. Dr. 
Scott stated that the only change to be 
made will be the discontinuance of the 
courses in newspaper policies. A course 
in newspaper history and in the history 
of the American magazine will be added. 


Guest for Michigan Laureate 


Hailed as a “fit compat.ion for Field 
and Riley,” Edgar A. Guest, poet of the 
Detroit Free Press, has been nominated 
for the title of “poet laureate of Michi- 
gan.” The next session of the Legis- 
lature will be memorialized to create 
this honorary post. The memorial will 
come from the Michigan © Typothete 
Federation, which passed ‘a. resolution 
at its recent convention in Port Huron. 
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Editor & Publisher 


LORD BURNHAM FIGHTS FOR LIBERTY 
TO PRINT “CRIMSON NEWS” 





Move in Parliament to Limit Right of English Press to Publish Court 
Details Before End of Trial Defeated by 
Daily Telegraph Owner 





By HERBERT 


C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Evitor & PuBLISHER) 


BRITISH editors are showing a keen 

interest in the subject of featuring 
“crimson news” and I expect to send 
you by next mail some lively comments 
on the question. Meantime, by a co-in- 
cidence, the matter has just arisen in 
Parliament in connection with a new 
measure, the Matrimonial Causes Bill, 
which proposes certain divorce law re- 
forms. One of the clauses of this bill 
declared that “it shall not be lawful to 
publish any report of any proceedings 
under this Act until the conclusion of 
such proceedings, or to publish any pic- 
torial representation of such proceedings 
and any person acting in contravention 
of the provisions of this subsection shall 
be guilty of contempt of court and pun- 
ished accordingly.” 

While there can hardly be two ways 
of thought concerning the policy of 
pandering to the salacious mind by pur- 
veying nauseous details of divorce cases, 
it is a different matter when the liberty 
of the press in the dignified news pub- 
lication of reports is threatened, and the 
involving of this principle brought Lord 
Burnham, proprietor of the London 
Daily Telegraph, to the House of Lords 
to fight for the principle so attacked. 

In urging the omission of this para- 
graph from the Bill, Lord Burnham said 
he was hardly to blame if he repeated 
the arguments against the constant at- 
tempts that were being made to inter- 
fere, by arbitrary and partial enactments, 
with the common right to publish and 
report proceedings in matrimonial 
causes. 

It was a curious thing that there was 
not one of these sexual questions, in 
which the House now spent so large a 
part of its time, in which there was 
not an attempt to curtail and abridge 
the liberty of the press. On the other 
hand, it was only in the consideration 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
that the Lord Chancellor obtained, by 
an amendment outside the scope of the 
bill, the abolition of the statutory veto 
put on the reporting of proceedings in 
cases of incest and he had the support 
of the Bishop of London, Last year 
when Lord Buckmaster’s bill was under 
consideration, it was proposed to give 
the judges the right to decide whether 
the proceedings in such cases were to be 
reported or not, and that clause, by the 
unanimous vote of the House, was 
struck out of the bill. 

Of course, there was a great deal to 
be said for the rule of secrecy, but he 
ventured to think that proposals such as 
were now before the House struck at 
the very base of British justice as it 
had been established and fortified for a 
very long time. In the old days se- 
crecy in judicial proceedings was a 
maxim of state. He could not see 
why it should only be applied to moral 
cases. It seemed to him that the judges 
who wished the Cato-street conspirators 
to be tried in camera were logical and he 
did not see that there was any argument 
which applied to moral cases which did 
not also apply to criminal prosecutions. 
There were always weak-minded people 

who would be influenced by example. 
If it was good to prohibit the reporting 
of proceedings in these cases, why was 
it not equally good in the larger number 
of criminal prosecutions which came 


before the courts in the ordinary way? 

This clause did not provide against 
reporting the proceedings in matrimon- 
ial causes as a whole. It said that no 
report was to be published until the 
degree had been pronounced and until 
the conclusion of the proceedings. He 
was the last person to contend that there 
were not a large number of papers and 
publications which might, and did, draw 
a profit from the reporting of what took 
place in these cases, and that there was 
not a considerable public, which, by a 
perverted taste, seemed particularly to 
enjoy them. 

But that sort of argument would lead 
to conclusions which would be very 
damaging to public weal. 

In the ordinary way, if the cause were 
perhaps not of great importance but of 
considerable interest, that would mean 
that these proceedings would be report- 
ed specially by what was known as the 
Sunday press or the weekly press pub- 
lished towards the end of the week, 
either on Friday or on Saturday. He 
ventured to think that in all probability 
these provisions would actually increase 
the amount of publication of the worst 
kind. They were likely to see a special 
class of publication arise which would 
be devoted to the reporting of the cases, 
and to very little else. After all, the 
newspaper press had not any special 
privilege. 

Proceedings could be taken against it 
for indecency under the ordinary law. 
They were not proposing in this bill or 
in any other, to give the newspapers 
any privilege which did not equally ex- 
tend to every other class of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects and they would do well 
to remember that one of greatest legal- 
ists had laid it down that “publicity is 
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the soul of justice.” When the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill was before them 
the other day the Lord Chancellor urged 
the House to do away with the statutory 
veto on publication. He did so on the 
advice of the judges. He did so because 
many of them had said that this con- 
cealment produced nothing but mischief. 
It was the same in regard to proceedings 
in these matrimonial causes. 


He did not wish to press unduly, 
lordships a sub-section which pay 
acterized by the noble Viscount a 
surd. In inserting it he acted ry 
the recommendation of a member ¢ 
Royal Commission who was ap 
tative and experienced journalist 7 
Spender. He did not know why 
would be’ taken of this amen 
the noble Lord who, he underst 

There was another part of the clause t© assume charge of the bill, jg 
which forbade any photographs or pic- hoped their lordships would not g 
torial representations being taken dur- '* 
ing proceedings. Either that meant 
something which was not expressed or 
it did not alter the existing custom. He 
believed it was the case that no judge 
at the present time allowed pictorial rep- 
resentations to be taken of persons ap- 
pearing before him in cases of any kind. 
If the clause meant that people going 
to and from the courts of justice were 
to have a like measure of protection, 
then it was an innovation which ought 
not to apply exclusively to matrimonial 
causes. 


Lord Parmoor asked if Lorg 
ham was going to press his ame 
to a division, to which the latter 
in the affirmative. 

After further discussion, it was 
to remove the clause from the 
though, as has been seen, not befop 
dangers of publication of intimaty 
tails by a certain section of the 
had been duly stressed. 
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NEW PLATE PRINTING PROG 





No doubt photography had now become It Is a Combination of the Intagle di sty-fi 
one of the minor tragedies of life, but Plain Lithograph Processes [Bj cost 
they could not single out these particular The Offset Gravure Corporation; on 
cases to afford protection for people new company organized to er bu 
who were being photographed against newspaper supplements and do a genmme years 


their will. If people were to be pro- 
tected against photography it should 
be done by general enactment, and he 
thought a good case could be made out 
for protecting this who appeared in the 
courts of justice from annoyance. But 


gravure printing business, P, P. 
roll, formerly one of the publishes 
the Evansville (Ind.) Courier, is » 
dent, and Harold J. Corn, late of 
New York Evening Mail, is secret 


n 
jdual 

ing 
though 


. y ; The company has acquired th @imot | 
anyhow it could not be done in this way. cjusive rights in the United States 4 
He ventured to think that this clause Canada for the use of the Grassjie he | 
was a ridiculous clause. in printing newspaper supplements fs on 


Lord Gorell (formerly one of the 
judges of the Divorce Court division) 
said that this was a matter to which he 
drew attention when introducing the 
bill. He thought there was a little mis- 
apprehension about it. The aim of the 


this plate intaglio is added to the 
inary plain lithograph plate, whichg 
it more brilliant printing qualities 
a longer life. 

In discussing the economic chang 
newspapers that will follow redu 
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: : ot 
sub-section was to prevent the working in costs, P. P. Carroll, president of fitistics 
up like a serial story of interest in Offset Gravure Corporation, said: [Bnd to 
events of which the end was not known. “When white paper prices fall m = 





The sub-section might perhaps have the 
effect of giving some cases importance 
in the eyes of the Sunday papers when 
those cases were concluded at the end 
of the week, but that would not apply 
to cases which were concluded some 
time before these papers were published. 





paper prices will naturally follow sae 
“The publisher may take one of 
courses; either cut the price of his 
or improve its quality. 
“It is a wrong theory that the 
tisements should pay all of the cost 
gravure supplement and it is unfat 

















PULPWOOD USE BROKE RECORD IN 1920 


the advertisers to expect them toa 
the entire burden. 

“The subscriber should pay for 
white paper and perhaps a little 















HE United States Forestry Service 

supports with statistics its arguments 
that consumption of domestic pulpwood 
has been increasing at a rate so thor- 
cughly out of harmony with the pro- 
gress of reforestation as to constitute 
an acute national problem. 


The pulpwood consumption of the 
United States, it was announced, ex- 
ceeded in 1920 the greatest previous 
record, that of 1919, by 636,000 cords, 
or nearly 12 per cent. That statement 
was made on basis of a preliminary 
survey based on a canvass of “all known 
pulpwood establishments in the coun- 
try, 253 in number.” The survey was 
made by the Department of Agriculture 
in co-operation with the Bureau of the 
Census and the American Pulp & Paper 
Association. 

A comparative statement of con- 
sumption and costs during four years 
follows: 


Number 


Establish- Cords Cost of Ave. Cost 


Year ments Consumed Wood per Cord 
1920 253 6,114,072 $116,495,720 $19.03 
1919 258 5,477,832 87,286,083 15.93 
1918 250 5,250,794 73,167,118 13.93 
1917 246 5,480,075 60,815,057 11.10 


The sum paid for pulpwood last year 
exceeds by $29,000,000 the amount paid 
in 1919, and is $43,000,000 in excess of 





just as he does in the case of the 
body of the paper. 

“The New York Evening Post di 
five cents for. its Saturday ne 
because of the gravure section and 
miscellaneous features, and its ¢ 
tion is larger on Saturdays than 
other day. 

“I look to see Saturday evening 
become rivals of Sunday papers. 
“The present price of the 
paper can be maintained and the 
of the Saturday evening paper @ 
increased by giving an additional 

supplement. 





the 1918 expenditure. The average cost 
of pulpwood in 1920 exceeds the 1919 
price by 19 per cent and the 1918 price 
by 37 per cent. 

The records indicate that at least 18 
per cent of the wood used was im- 
ported. Nearly 7 per cent more domes- 
tic spruce was consumed than ever be- 
fore, and the imports of this species are 
steadily increasing; so also are the im- 
ports of poplar, but the use of domestic 
poplar has fallen off 42 per cent since 
1916. 


















Wooppvutrp PropctTion 


Cords “ the 
Production Valuation Consumed Charge the reader at — 
Year ons otal Per Ton PerTon of the white paper, charge 
1920 3,821,704 $275,941.213 $7220 1.60 tiser the balance of the cost atl 
1918 3,313,861 174,570, 2. : : . 
1917 3809939 150,902280 43.33 1.56  gtavure supplement will become? 


The 1920 production exceeds that of fitable department. 


1918 by 15 per cent. The sulphite pulp 
produced exceeded the mechanical in 
1920 by less than 2,000 tons. 

The ratio of imports to domestic pro- 
duction of wood pulp increased by 
nearly 6 per cent between 1918 and 
1920. 

The high prices paid for pulpwood 
and for labor in 1920 are strikingly re- 
flected in the soaring valuation of pulp, 
which increased $19.52 per ton, or 37 
per cent, in the last two years. 





Addition to Boston Herald 

Work has been started on tht 
struction of an addition to 
Herald Company’s building o 
street. The new building will ® 
proof. 









Pensacola News Starts Sundsy 


The Pensacola (Fla.) Evening 
started a Sunday morning cam 
10, giving it a seven-day, cirquiat 
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OF SELLING NEWSPAPER SPACE 
ARE CLIMBING PAST 1920 MARK 























1921 


for 


These figures, plus a number of 
others, which cannot be published on 
account of their confidential nature and 
because of their very proportions indi- 














member ‘ - cating the publications to those familiar 
ra ic: Gathered from Widely Scattered Dailies Show Declining it}, newspaper conditions show a 
yw where Revenue with Expense Advancing—Many Lines Show number of things: 
men Higher Sales Expense 1. Newspaper advertising selling 
\derstoog costs advanced in 1920 are still advanc- 
> dill, by By FRED MILLIS ing, not only in percentage but in ac- 
ld not » La : tual dollars. 
EWSPAPE R advertising selling a : 2. The percentage of expense to gross 
E Lord fests are going up. This, with genie ot ae ee volume decreases with the increase in 
US ame eaper advertising income going ices of the National Association of the size of the publication. 
> latter calls for some nice balancing on domino er mye ts ry pete | 3. There is no tendency to cut adver- 
J of publishers this year. table discussion on matters of inter-rela- tising expense on the part of publish- 
It Was anys condition is. revealed in the pm se ype Bec ers, hecause they feel that as a rule the 
rom the jential information furnished the poe pay space. a - com- business is being handled about as eco- 
_ miier by twenty-one business or gen- | tributions should be sent to Fred Millis, | nomically as possible. 
Mate managers scattered over the entire News Building, Indianapolis. 4. Sales costs in newspaper adver- 
of the , from Gulf to Canada and from tising are less than in many other busi- 
£e ast to coast. oe cost of less than 5 per cent for getting messes. 
G PRoo War-time costs ar Rel _ ae business in the local field, with a cost 5. Costs of handling local or retail 
% of editing into the “business” Of of selling in the national field, count- business is in all reported cases much 
el ae Sewepepes. There re ing the agtncy discount and the for- less than handling national or foreign 
ntaglewibenty-five times as many cost sheets eign office expense of 27 per cent. business. Take the third and fifth pa- 
roceses Bi cost books and monthly cost re- The salary range on this paper is pers as examples, published under very 
poration pets on the selling side of the news- from $35 to $55 a week for men in the different circumstances. Each has a 27 
1 to fuguger business today than there were jocaj field, but this paper has operated per cent national advertising expense. 
d do a geggme years ago. on a bonus basis for a number of years. Add the 15 per cent and 2 per cent for 
. Boe Setinc Costs Vary The mat service cost is $40 a month, the agency and deduct the local selling 
/ Publisher newspaper business is an in- but this paper is one of the few in the costs and it is very evident that a rate 
Urier, is pWMaua! business. Costs of selling ad- Country that still maintains a free en- differential of practically 40 per cent 
n, late of ing vary with local conditions. 1 
1S secretaiihough comparisons are helpful, they 
iy the SS be used to any great extent. PUBLISHERS HAVE THEIR HOUSES IN ORDER 
e i Ss - 
he Goan hd aie Ss eg prentiben ANUFACTURER’S actual selling costs on a world-wide known article are 
pplements MMs on the Chronicle in Houston. The 500 per cent. of his manufacturing cost. It cost as much as 75 per cent. 
ed to the al of Gflerent size: the mat for an office appliance maker to get his product in the dealers’ stores. News- 
1c, which d “a Riera’: they ore of & difle®- paper selling costs average around 10 per cent. On the larger papers they are 
. - ’ much less. 
; Qualities @ age; the personnel of the staffs 
1 t of course be different. 
mic changs@Yet it is helpful to have in mind graying service for its advertisers. must obtain if the publisher is getting 
low iuigat other papers are doing. Exact They say that they think it is a profit- the same net from each class of busi- 
resident offBtistics on receipts and costs are very able investment. ness. 
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id to get. Newspaper managers are 
secretive of the totals even in 
own organizations. There is 
ly an advertising manager that 
sn't get all the figures himself. He 
§ to guess at them. 

Here are figures of costs gathered 
a few papers situated in widely 
arated territories and‘ operating un- 
very different competitive condi- 
s. These figures include all selling 
se of every nature. 
























Six Goop EXAMPLES 
t paper: 
otal gross display business 
errr ee 
ries paid in display and 





















ign departments ........ $85,000 
CS UU. csede tse 8%4% 
ries range from $125 top 
local to $150 top in for- 
ign, and graduate down as 
as $25. 
ostly mat service cost.... $100 





During the past year the percentage 

t of soliciting shows a decrease. It 

Ml be up this year. 

* * * 

pecond paper, in a smaller city 1,000 
away from first paper, shows the 

wowing figures: 

otal 1920 gross 

usiness 














display 





$349,855.71 
ttal display advertising 


$37,405.35 


Wettising cost for both 
ional and retail ........ 10%% 
ange local salaries....... $25 to $75 





at service costs ..$52.65 per month 

dvertising costs increasing this year. 
eo 2 @ 

A third pzper published 800 miles to 

fast of the second paper with a total 

me Of 15,000,000 lines and an ap- 

mimate “income of $1,150,000 has a 







Expenses are increasing this year on 
this paper, not only in proportion to the 
revenue, but in actual dollars. 

* * * 

Now, jump another 1,500 miles to the 
fourth paper where an income of 
$198,206.52 cost $28,033.68, or practi- 
cally 15 per cent to secure and handle. 
Local salesmen salaries range from $25 
to $40 and mat service cost only $36 
a month. Advertising department costs 
increased during the past year and are 
continuing to do so. 

* * 

The fifth paper is way out west and 
is an outstanding example of what can 
be done in the way of volume in a 
small town in a none too prosperous 
territory. It cost 9% per cent in the 
local field and 273% per cent (not 
counting agency discount) in the na- 
tional field, to get a business volume of 
a few dollars more than an even 
$100,000. The cost for the two classes 
combined is a little over 14 per cent. 

* * * 

The sixth is a paper in this country 
that with a total expense of $92,000 
handled and sold on a local and na- 
tional display advertising volume of 
$1,800,000, which is a selling expense 
slightly in excess of 5 per cent.- This 
paper is an aggresSive fighter for busi- 
ness, yet very careful to see that it gets 
value received for money spent in its 
organization. 


- 


* * 


Seventh paper, one of the largest and 
published in the largest city in the coun- 
try, states that it costs them less than 
9 per cent of net advertising earnings 
to care for advertising expense and ser- 
vice and trade paper advertising. Ex- 
penses for 1921 are much heavier than 
1920, but according to them there is 
every sign of a gradual reduction. 





Selling costs in the newspaper busi- 
ness are low in comparison with those 
of other manufacturing businesses. 
The newspaper is the manufacturer ot 
advertising space. 

There is a manufacturing concern in 
New York City whose product has an 
international market, and is held up as 
one of the greatest merchandising suc- 
cesses of the age. Its selling cost is ac- 
tually five times the manufacturing 
cost. Comparison of this 500 per cent 
with the 5 per cent or 10% per cent or 
15 per cent of the newspapers cited 
above is very favorable to the news- 
paper publishing business. 

In hosiery and underwear lines the 
manufacturer’s selling expense runs 
from 10 to 14 per cent. In men’s 
clothing it varies from 4 to 19 per cent. 
It is much higher on office equipment 
lines—from 25 to 50 per cent—and in 
drug and hardware lines it runs from 
30 per cent to 75 per cent or more of 
the manufactured cost of the product. 
It costs in many cases $500 to sell a 
$1,500 automobile and $100 to sell a 
$1,600 player piano. Mind you, these 
are the manufacturer’s own selling costs 
and not those of jobbers and retailers. 

The point is that the newspaper pub- 
lisher’s house in in order as far as his 
selling costs are concerned. 

* * * 


HE reflex action from the contest on 

market surveys conducted under : the 
auspices of the National Association of 
Newspaper Executives, outcome of 
which was announced at the Atlanta 
convention is stronger than the interest 
taken in the contest before the conven- 
tion. Many advertising agencies were 
surprised to find that so many news- 
papers had gone into the work of 
making market analyses with ,.such 
thoroughness. ‘ 
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One of the judges in submitting his 
written report said: 


“I cannot refrain from compliment- 
ing the newspapers on the general ex- 
cellence of the surveys submitted. It is 
a most difficult task to make any dis- 
tinction between them on the score of 
earnest intent and render sound service 
to both the community of publication 
and the advertiser or agent.” 

This man judged the market analyses 
on the following points: 


1. The scope of the market and its 
possibilities for the advertiser as shown 
by precedents. 


2. Factors influencing merchandising 
in the market. 


3. The attitude of distributors, mer- 
chants and consumers on these specific 
products, and competing lines. 


4. The newspapers’ part in facilitat- 
ing distribution. 


5. The influence of the newspaper in 
and on the market. 


6. The clearness with which the in- 
formation is presented. 


Another one of the judges scored the 
reports on the following points: 


1. Helpful information. 


Thoroughness. 


2. 
3. Arrangement. 

4. Dependability (based on the extent 
of the investigation). 


5. Appearances. 


* * * 


A L. SHUMAN, newly elected presi- 

* dent of the National Association 
of Newspaper Executives, will send cer- 
tificates to the papers which won prizes 
for market surveys. These were as 
follows: New York World, first; New 
Orleans Times-Picayune and Indian- 
apolis News, tied for second; New 
York Evening Journal, fourth; Mil- 
waukee Journal, fifth; New Orleans 
Item, sixth, and Oklahoma City Okla- 
homan, seventh. 


ST. LOUIS CAMPAIGN IS ON 


Newspapers and Magazine Copy Will 
Be Used to Exploit City 


St. Louis, Mo., July 2.—The 1921 
municipal advertising campaign, which 
will be handled again this year by the 
John Ring, Jr., Advertising Company, 
has been mapped out, and the first of 
the series will be run in an early issue 
of several national magazines. The fund 
amounts to $50,000, of which $25,000 
has been appropriated by the city, and 
$25,000 collected by the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce through the efforts of 
Walter B. Weisenburger, assistant gen- 
eral secretary. The fund will be spent 
as follows: 

$15,843 will be on advertising in the 
local trade territory of St. Louis, $20,856 
on national magazine advertising direct- 
ed at large industries, $4,000 in New 
York city newspapers with a view toward 
interesting the moneyed interests of the 
country in St. Louis as the “hub of the 
nation,” $1,200 in Mexico City news- 
papers for advertising which will be di- 
rected at importers of thate country 
showing them that St. Louis is their 
logical market, $5,600 for composition 
of the advertising and a number of 
booklets used as “follow-ups” for the 
advertising, and the sum of nearly $3,000 
which remains will be used. for emer- 
gency advettising and later to make a 
report of the year’s eampaign. 
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ALL EXPENSE ITEMS SHOULD BE DIVIDED 
ON A MONTHLY BASIS 





Profit and Loss Is Most Abused Account in Bookkeeping—Should 
Be Reserved for Bad Debts But Is Used as Dumping 
Ground for Whole Year’s Errors 





By W. B. SWINDELL 


Epitoriat Note—Mr. 
(Ss. C.) 
cost finding. 
tried and found to be practical. 
our next issue. 


Swindell is 


TTENTION should be called to the 
proper method of handling a few 
of the expense items on the books. 

Depreciation. When the percent of 
charge off has been decided upon, the 
total depreciation for the year should be 
pro rated so that each month will get its 
share. A Reserve for Depreciation 
should be set up, and Depreciation 
should be charged monthly with the 
pro rata part and the reserve credited, 
which can be deducted from the asset at 
end of accounting year, or allowed to 
accumulate. 

InsurRANCE. Ascertain the total in- 
surance premiums for the year, and 
charge the pro rata part of the total to 
each month, crediting Reserve for In- 
surance. If there is no Reserve for In- 
surance on the books, it should be set 
up, calculating the unexpired part of the 
insurance, as this is always an asset. 
When policies are renewed, charge Re- 
serve for Insurance and credit the agent. 
In this manner the correct amount of 
unexpired insurance will always be 
shown. 

Paper Usep. All print paper received 
becomes an asset until used, and must 
be charged to Paper Stock, and in addi- 
tion to the price of the paper, all freight 
and drayage should be added and 
charged to Paper Stock. Freight and 
drayage on other items of supplies may 
be charged to Freight Expense item. 
But when a purchase becomes an asset, 
the freight and drayage should be added 
to such asset. 

At end of month the paper used as 
shown by pressmen’s report should be 
figured at the cost laid down in the ware- 
house and the amount used during the 
month is charged to Paper Used and 
Paper Stock is credited. This will give 
a perpetual paper stock inventory. 

Rent. If the newspaper rents its 
building, rent is a straight expense, but 
if the building is owned by the paper, 
a reasonable rent should be charged yn- 
der Operating expenses, and the amount 
charged would become an Income under 
Non-operating items. This should be 
done so all papers will be on same foot- 
ing in calculating costs. 

TAXEs AND LiceNsES. Taking the 
past year as a basis, the expense of 
Taxes and Licenses should be pro rated 
monthly and a Reserve for Taxes set 
up. Do not include any estimate for 
Income Taxes in the expense, as such 
taxes are based on the profit of the 
year. However, if desired, Income taxes 
may be estimated monthly as a non- 
operating expense and carried to Re- 
serve for Taxes. 

Worxinc Suppiies. If no asset is 
carried on the books for the amount of 
supplies kept on hand, an inventory 
should be taken and an asset created, 
because working supplies kept on hand 
are an asset. To keep this absolutely 
correct, a monthly inventory would be 
necessary to ascertain the amount of 
such supplies used each month. But 
this would be burdensome, so the better 
plan would be to make an estimate of 
the average amount of such supplies 


secretary 
Piedmont and has made a careful study of newspaper accounting and 
The Swindell system as outlined in detail in these articles has been 
The seventh article in the series will appear in 


and treasurer of the Greenville 


of working supplies may then be carried 
direct to expenses. 

Profit AND Loss. This account is the 
most badly abused of all accounts in 
bookkeeping. It is the garbage heap 
in accounting. This account should be 
used during the year for almost nothing 
except actual charge off of bad accounts. 
Of course, all profit and loss accounts 
must reach this account in closing the 
books at end of accounting period, and 
it should- be kept free for actually 
charging off bad debts and for closing 
the year’s work. 

If there is some small item of income, 
carry it to Miscellaneous on non-oper- 
ating items. If there is a charge off for 
advertising on account of errors, reduce 
Advertising, likewise Subscriptions. If 
there is a sale of some asset, reduce 
that asset. If there is a refund on some 
expense account, reduce that account, 
and leave Profit and Loss account free 
for actual charge off of bad debts, and 
the tax returns will -be much easier to 
make correctly. 

DEPARTMENT EXPENSES 


Departmental expenses as shown by 
Form La (page 13, issue of July 9) 
cannot be balanced until end of month 
after the trial balance has been made. 
Form La shows totals for the month. 
If there are any refunds on any of the 
Operating expense items, such refunds 
are deducted from the total of the de- 
partment to which the item belongs. 
The idea is shown by refunds on: Spe- 
cial Features, Telephone and Working 
supplies. 

There may be expenses during the 
month that belong to Circulation as a 
whole, which are carried to the Divided 
Circulation Department. The total in 
the Divided circulation department must 
be carried to City and Mail departments 
on some accurate basis. Reference is 
now called to Form J, Statistical Rec- 
ord (page 11, issue of July 2) which 
should show the paid circulation of both 
City and Mail, which added together 
gives total paid circulation, from which 
the percentage of City and 'Mail is cal- 
culated. Use the percentage obtained 
and carry the Divided Circulation De- 
partment expenses to the City and Mail 
on this percentagé basis. This will give 
the total departmental expenses for the 
month, except Pay Roll. 

The Pay Roll has been kept by de- 
partments in Pay Roll Book. Form K 
(page 11, issue of July 2) which when 
entered to the departments and added 
to the expenses, gives the total Depart- 
mental Expenses for the month, which 
must balance with the Total Operating 
expenses for the month. This gives a 
correct cost of the several departments, 
divided into Expenses and Pay Roll, 
which is very necessary and very de- 
sirable information, but the final end 
and final theory of Cost Finding has 
not been reached as the Unit cost of 
production has been shown. Cost find- 
ing is worthless unless it gives the 
UNIT cost of production, in order to 
arrive at a UNIT price of selling. 

The newspaper has only two things 


kept om hand and create aweassetforr forsake, Rapers end-@pacey andthe Gost . 


for July 16, 1921 
ing the Papers, and the cost of produc- 
ing the Space which is sold to adver- 
tisers. And to do this, 
necessary to produce the income from 
circulation and from advertising, must 
be carried correctly to the proper source. 
By advertising is meant the space used 
for or sold to advertisers and by circu- 
lation is meant the gathering, printing 
and delivering the News to subscribers. 
And while the expenses of the several 
departments gives very necessary in- 
formation for statistical purposes, yet 
there may be expenses that belong to 
both advertising and circulation, and 
some method must be used for correctly 
distributing such expenses to the source 
of income which they produce. The 
method used in getting the final cost 
figures will now be explained. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DEPARTMENT EXPENSES 


Refer again to Form La, containing 
closing figures of all departmental ex- 
penses. The direct expenses of the Ad- 
vertising, City and Mail cirtulation de- 
partments are brought down. Pay Roll 
is again left out until the Departmental 
Expenses are distributed. Practically 
every expense of the Composing Depart- 
ment is used for the production of all 


the income, and must be divided be- 
tween the Advertising, City and Mail 
Circulation. Refer to Form J, Statisti- 


cal Record, and from the total advertis- 
ing inches ascertain the per cent of ad- 
vertising by the total inches printed. 

The per cent of circulation has already 
been ascertained when distributing the 
Divided Circulation Department. With 
these percentages distribute the Com- 
posing room expenses, the Advertising 
taking its per cent and the balance is 
divided between the City and Mail-on 
the circulation percentage basis. 

The Editorial Department expenses 
are strictly a circulation expense and 
are distributed to City and Mail on the 
circulation percentage basis. 

The General, Press and Stereotyping 
Departments apply to‘all sources of in- 
come and are distributed on the per- 
centage basis as shown in distributing 
the Composing Department expenses. 

This brings correctly to the sources 
of income the expenses necessary to pro- 
duce such income, except the Pay Roll 
expense. 

Pay Roll Book, Form K, has already 
been divided into departments for de- 
partmental expenses, but the total pay 
roll has not been divided into Advertis- 


ing, City and Mail Circulation, which 
must be done. Take a sheet of paper 
and make these headings: Advertising, 


City Circulation, Mail Circulation, Di- 
vided Circulation, and General. The 
Administrative goes under the General 
head, the advertising under Advertising, 
City and Mail under these heads, the 
Editorial under Divided, the Press and 
Stereotype under the General. This 
leaves the Composing Department to be 
divided individually under the proper 
heads. 

The foreman, make-up men, me- 
chanics, galley boys and all others who 
render general service will go under 
General head. All machine men who set 
straight news, under Divided head. All 
compositors who sef advertising under 
the Advertising head, and a very correct 
estimate can be had of those who divide 
their time between advertising and news 
matter and a proper division made. 

The foreman can easily give the in- 
formation as to the disposition of each 
man in the composing room. The totals 
under each head are now distributed in 
the same manner as the expenses were 
distributed. 

When poe final figures are entered as 
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this average amount, and all purchases finding must show the cost of produc- contained in them will enable the ac- 


the expenses‘ 















countant to make any cost 
sary and to give any and all info 
about the business. Every figur. 
sary for estimating costs wil] be 
in the Cash Journal. 


TriaL BALANce 


The only other book Necessy 
make this system of Newspaper 
counting and Cost Finding comple 
the Trial Balance. This js 2 fou 
umn stock journal. If the Genel 
ger has been properly laid Out anf 
vided as previously outlined, the 
balance becomes a Profit and Los 
ment as well as a Financial sto 
The first page of the trial bal, 
used for profit and loss ace 
second for Assets and Liabilities 

The first page is headed by oo 


Dr., Cr., Loss, Gain and the 
page is headed Dr., Cr., Assets, 
ties. 


The Dr. and Cr. totals from the 
page are carried to second page 
grand total of both is made, which 
Trial Balance. The profit and logs 
on first page are carried to Los 
Gain columns, and the differeng 
tween the totals shows the Gain or 

The Assets and Liability item 
carried to these columns on second 
and the difference between the Dr 
Cr. should show the Gain or ly 
indicated on the P & L page, 
gives a profit and loss statement @ 
page and a Financial statement o 
other. The general accounts rece 
and payable are drawn off ona 
of journal paper and the totals are 
ried to trial balance, when no ¢ 
ling accounts are kept. 

The best set of books or th 
system of keeping books for any 
of business falls short of the mi 
for which intended unless the his 
contained therein is written in 
densed statement form for refa 
and analyzation, showing the opera 
of the business, the loss, gain and 
gress being made, and the reason 
the progress or the loss. 

It is too true that the final fig 
the Gain or Loss, is the principal 
seen by too many officers, without 
into the why, yet the accountant 
not be discouraged from making 
fullest statements possible, as such 
ments are the history of the bus 
and should be filed and become & 
portant records as any other 
and perhaps more important. 

The accounting end of the ne 
has already been fully explained 
there remains only to explain thes 
ments which should be compiled 
the books as they are periodically 
anced. 

Every set of books must be 
compile a Profit and Loss statemett 
this statement should be so 3 
that full information is given. 






































































Air Service for Buffalo Ti 


The Buffalo Times now has is 
airplane photograph department, 
its airplane camera and employitt 
services of “Dinty” Moore, war #® 
who is now in charge of a new 
field here, to obtain aerial photog 
of news happenings and features 













































































Amarillo Evening Paper ¥ 


Dr. J. E. Nunn, publisher @ 
Amarillo (Tex.) Daily [4 
suspended its publication July 2 
Nunn is also publisher of tht 
News, a morning newspaper. 




































































English Daily In Chihuabt 
The Chihuahua Times is the 
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The Master Achievement 
of 
A Century of Endeavor 




















HOE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
SUPERSPEED SEXTUPLE PRESS 


THE SPEEDIEST AND MOST EFFICIENT 
NEWSPAPER PRESS MADE 


New and Distinctive Features: 


Patented Ink Pumps, doing away with ink fountains and ductor rollers; Solid Steel 
Plate and Impression Cylinders with Roller Bearings; Independent Vertical Shaft 
Drive for each Unit; Extra Heavy and Rigid Construction Throughout. 


R. HOE & CO. 


504-520 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


109-112 Borough Road 
LONDON, S. E. 1, ENG. 


7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


827 Tribune Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SHOULD FOREMEN HOLD 
TYPO UNION CARDS? 


Some Publishers Think Union Foremen 
Promote Harmony in Closed Shop, 
Others Say He Favors Workers 
as Against Office 


Whether it is to the best interest of 
employing printers to have their com- 
posing room foreman a member of the 
Typographical Union, or a non-union 
man, is a subject that has been consid- 
erably discussed in recent weeks by 
master job printers, many of whom 
have been sounded out by the Ameri- 
can Printer. Most of the employers 
answer in the negative. In the belief 
that the subject is one in which news- 
paper publishers are also concerned, 
Epitor & PusBLisHer addressed a letter 
to several asking their views. Opinions 
differ, some holding that a union fore- 
man must be divided in his allegiance 
between his employer and the union, 
while others believe that this question 
can be solved by proper selection of 
the foreman by the employer from 
among men of unquestioned loyalty to 
his interests. 

Hilton U. Brown, general manager of 


the Indianapolis News, in his reply, 
says: 
“The foreman in any one of the 


printing trades represents the employer 
and must be a member of the union if 
he is employed in a union shop. This 
divides his allegiance. If he is consci- 
entious he must look after the interests 
of the office as well as the interests of 
the men. These two interests are often 
in conflict and if the foreman does not 
abide by all of the rules of the union 
he is subject to discipline and is placed 
in an uncomfortable position. At the 
same time if he were not in the union 
he could not represent the publisher, for 
often the publisher has no other avenue 
of representation except the foreman, 
and sometimes no other avenue of in- 
formation. This increases the diffi- 
culties of the foreman. 

“I have noticed that as soon as a 
journeyman is made a foreman he begins 
to realize some of the problems of the 
employer and usually becomes a conser- 
vative. Except for the uncomfortable 
position of the foreman I should there- 
fore prefer to have him in the union 
rather than out, though the inconsistency 
of this attitude is apparent and is largely 
selfish. If a foreman were not in the 
union they would. look upon him as 
their employer and opponent. If we 
are to have unionism I do not see much 
prospect of having any other than union 
foremen. 

“I think the traditional view in 
Indianapolis is that the employers 
would like to see their foremen out of 
‘the union; but I am not so sure that 
‘this would be to their advantage. The 
unions ought to see the predicament in 
which they place one of their members 
who is made a foreman, for it is evi- 
dent that he cannot worship both god 
and mammon—and I am not saying 
which is mammon.” 


The chief executive of a widely cir- 
culated newspaper in another Middle 
Western city, who asks that his name 
be not mentioned, entertains similar 
views. He says that where there is a 
union office, a union foreman is inevit- 
able. His own foreman, who learned 
his trade in his office, always insists 
upon an honest deal for both employer 
and employe. He argues that if a non- 
union foreman were in charge of a 
union shop, he would have his troubles 
with the head of the chapel and arouse 


the-antagonism of the-men.dte-admits, 
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however, that where a foreman is 
prejudiced in favor of the union as 
against his employer, such issues would 
involve the business manager, and the 
interests of the office would suffer. 
The rule in his own office is that all 
employes, including department heads, 
shall secure for the office every pos- 
sible advantage in all fairness, and not 
seek to interpret conditions governing 
employes in unionized departments 
wholly from an office standpoint. 

David E. Town, general manager of 
the Shaffer group of newspapers, which 
include among others, the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post, Denver Rocky Mountain 
News, and the Indianapolis Star, be- 
lieves the foreman should be non-union. 
He says: 

“I personally believe that the fore- 
man of a composing room has no busi- 
ness being a member of a_ union. 
Where a newspaper has a contract with 
a typographical union, the employes 
have protection under such contract. 
When the foreman of a composing 
room is a member of the union, the 
office has no protection against the in- 
fluences which are brought to bear upon 
the foreman by his union. I think that 
in many cases he is forced to a posi- 
tion of unfairness toward the office.” 

H. N. Kellogg, chairman of the Spe- 
cial Standing Committee of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
which has charge of all labor matters 
in that organization, writes: 

“The Standing Committee is unani- 
mous in the view that the employers’ 
representative in a mechanical depart- 
ment should be free from union con- 
nection, but has not taken the matter 
up with the international officials, be- 
cause, as you know, various arbitration 
contracts between the A.N.P.A. and the 
international unions are not subject to 
arbitration and one of the said rules is 
that foremen must be members of the 
union. 

“The present arbitration agreements 
refer to the 1916 rules, and provide that 
changes made thereafter will not be ap- 
plicable unless accepted and approved 
by the International Board of Arbitra- 
tion, and no changes that have been 
made have been accepted by the board.” 


SEE LONG FIGHT IN TORONTO 


Unions and Typothete Have Large 
Funds for 44-Hour Week Battle 


The printers’ strike situation in 
Toronto may be summed up in the 
phrase, “All quiet on the Potomac.” 


Union officials report that two smaller 
shops have accepted the provisional 
terms of the strikers, but apart from 
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this the situation remains unchanged. 
The secretary of the Toronto Typothete 
informed Epitor & PusLisHeEr that the 
employers had not altered their deter- 
mination to resist firmly the demands 
of their employes. He also said that 
since the strike had begun several new 
applications for membership in the or- 
ganization had been received. 

Many of the more important printing 
offices in town have been picketed by 
union men in an effort to circumvent the 
attempts of employers to bring in men 
from outside. Meanwhile, large display 
advertisements in the daily papers offer 
work to printers, pressmen and book- 
binders under conditions which pre- 
vailed when the strike took place on the 
first of June. 

About 2,300 job compositors, press- 
men, bookbinders and bindery women 
are now drawing strike pay. Single 
printers receive $17 and married men 
$22. Both employers and employes are 
supported by large funds. From each 
of its members the Typothetz collected 
an amount equal to three months’ pay 
roll and overhead expenses, while the 
Typographical Union for some time past 
has levied a weekly assessment upon its 
membership of 10 per cent of their 
wages. 

Thirty-eight shops, it is now said, are 
working under the new forty-four hour 
week pending a settlement of the wage 
scale, which will be retroactive to first 





Shake-Up Cx St. Paul Papen 
The staff of the St. Paul p, 
Pioneer Press has undergone the | 
number of changes that have ever} 
made at one time. J. L. Frege 
night editor, is transferred, at his 
request, to day telegraph editor 
J. Dunlap, city editor of the Dj 
appointed night editor of the p; 
Press, in charge of the entire » 
department after 6 p. m. L. L} 
rin, day news editor becomes City « 
of both papers. P. J. Halstead, j 
telegraph editor, is appointed day m 
editor. J. H. Johnson, night 
editor, becomes night news editor. 
J. Crocker, day rewrite desk, is ayy: 
ed night city editor. E. D. Jey 
assistant city editor, is assigned » 
commercial run, including railroads 
banks. L. U. Spehr, night City ef 
is given the city hall run. V, 0, 
reporter, is assigned to the rewrite 4 





New Paper Brokers’ Firm 


Martin-Walsh, Inc., was granty 
charter this week under the laws of} 
York, with a capital of $70,000. jj 
E. Walsh, Jr., is president and Wik 
Martin vice-president and _ trea 
Both Mr. Martin and Mr. Walsh x 
formerly associated with the May 
O’Meara Paper Company. - They ty 
quarters in the Tribune Building, \y 
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lend admirably to this idea. 


Likewise Mawer-Gulden-Annis, 


DAN A. GARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 

| New York 
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Ar D.C. 
Lemly 


More Newspaper Prospects 


WELLING further on the thought of developing more national news 

paper advertising, the lines handled in Baltimore by Mr. D. C. Lemly 
The NEWS and The AMERICAN will poit 
out to the Sanitary Products Co., at Philadelphia, that their Sanico Lunch 
eon Sets would enjoy a far wider popularity in Baltimore if given the 
intensified support of NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


Inc., of New 
brand of Olive Oil, Olives, Butter and Cherries would find a bigger te 
sponse if made more widely known to Baltimore consumers through thei 
great source of information, The NEWS and The AMERICAN. This 
is also true of Nut Meats put up by Viola V. N. Woodruff, Flushing 
N. Y., and Navelade, the product of Richard Frank & Co., New York. 


Won't all the newspaper men in the country join hands in this 
work of developing more national newspaper advertising and under- 
take to look after the prospects in their own or nearby markets? 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday., 


Ohe Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


2 J. E. LUTZ 
L . t A Western Represesta 
Lac f = National : ! 


York. 


iE 





York, whose Grande 


Here in Baltimore The NEWS and The AMERICAN, the city’s great 
Associated Press papers, offer an intensified combined circulation of mort 
than 186,000, daily and Sunday, and will carry the messages of these mamt- 
facturers to four or five times this number of consumers, going into prac 
tically every worthwhile home in Baltimore, circulating through Mary 
land and reaching nearby portions of the adjoining states. 
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; DEMPSEY-CARPENTIER FIGHT 


See What Clients Say About It 
On the Next Two Pages 








Ss 

al news N the distribution of the Demp- 
i pi sey-Carpentier fight pictures, 
<a N.E.A. used eight airplanes, three 
Grane special trains, a fleet of motor- 
eh cycles, one high-speed launch and 
bee. scores of automobiles. Represen- 
i tatives of N.E.A. were stationed in 
_—_ various parts of the country to 
Bes expedite delivery of pictures. 
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NA) Messages Tell ¢. 
Service on Dempse 





Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 
N. E, A. fight picture service best ever. 
morning edition. Congratulate 
was handled. 


Pictures arrived in time for holiday 
you on the splendid manner in which the story 


ANN ARBOR (MICH.) TIMES-NEWS. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 
Your fight pictures reached us early Monday in time for all editions. They 
were very fine. No other paper in Atlanta has yet published pictures of the fight. 
It was a fine piece of work and we congratulate you. 


ATLANTA (GA.) JOURNAL. 


Battle. Creek, Mich. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 


Fight pictures received Tuesday morning in good shape for timely and inter- 


esting layout. ENQUIRER NEWS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Birmingham, Ala. 

The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1921 

Printed first fight pictures «¢ 

today. Not only first but best. 


cclusively yesterday with additional 


Congratulations and thanks, 


BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) 


pictures 
POST. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 6, 1921. 
Received five excellent photographs Dempsey-Carpentier fight in our office 
before 10 o’clock Saturday night. Those of the knockout were the best that 
appeared in any New England newspaper. . Congratulations on good service; it 


couldn’t have been beaten. BRIDGEPORT (CONN.) SUNDAY POST. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 6, 1921. 


A great achievement! Delivery of Carpentier-Dempsey fight pictures in San 
Francisco in “44% hours” necessitates revising all newspaper calculations. Old 
standards gone! Old time allowances forgotten! You have led journalists into 
a new era. I wonder if they realize it? Your “short line beats” were hardly less 
notable. Buffalo is only 400 miles from the scene of the fight, yet we were dis- 
playing your fight pictures ahead of our liveliest competitors. I thank and 


congratulate you. BUFFALO (N. Y.) TIMES. 
Charleston, 8. G 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland. Ohio. July 5, 1921. 
N. E. A. fight pictures first in town. Pleased. 
CHARLESTON (S. C.) EVENING POST. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 
We beat opposition on fight pictures with plenty of room to spare. 


CHARLOTTE (N. C.) OBSERVER. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1921. : 
Your fight pictures in Cheyenne Sunday night. Established new dg 
record to Rocky Mountain section of pictures or mail of 33 hours from tind 
exposure of pictures. Airmail delivered pictures to Tribune Leader 4 
Sunday p. m. First in our territory. Everyone pleased. The glory is all, 


CHEYENNE, (WYO.) TRIBUNE 


Cincinnati, O. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1921, 
Made 10 good pictures Monday edition. Only opposition three small pig 
in another paper. Service first class. CINCINNATI (0.) Post 


Columbus, O. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 

Received three packages of humdinger fight pictures Sunday. Mats 
Monday morning in time for holiday edition. N. E. A 
its three Qs—Quality, Quantity and Quickness. 

COLUMBUS 


Cumberland, Md. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 
Fight pictures reached us in good time. Quality good. 
CUMBERLAND (MD.) EVENING TIMES 
Dallas, Tex. 
The Newspaner Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 
We published first fight pictures by two hours 
fine. much better than other services. 


deserves three ches 


(O.) CITIZE 


Mats came 


DISPATCH 


, using mats. 
DALLAS (TEXAS) 
Denver, Colo. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 
Express printed first pictures yesterday, beating one paper by 12 hous 
others by 24 hours. Your mats received and used today. Excellent § 


gratulations and thanks. DENVER (COLO.) EXPRES 
Fargo, N. D. 


The Newspaner Fnternrise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 6, 1921. 

N. E. A. service on fight has been splendid. Preliminary matter gr 
tremendous edge over opposition, while photographs were first published if 


state. FORUM, FARGO, NORTH DAKO 


Fresno, Cal. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 
Fight pictures arrived Tuesdav 
Quality excellent. 


morning, eight o'clock, for first eli 
Scooped our territory on everything 


FRESNO (CAL.) HERALD 
Little Rock, Ark. 


The Newspaper Fnternrise Ass 
Cleveland, Ohio. July 5, 1921, 

News carried the first and only good pictures of fight yet seen in Little 
Monday. Pictures best we ever saw. Also carrying five other pictures 
Surely way ahead of any other pictures vet shown here. 


LITTLE ROCK (ARK.) DAILY NEW 
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earpentier Pictures 


Macon, Ga. 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
dand, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 










| new dei Pictures arrived two o'clock Monday in time for city edition and were best 
S from tigi oreat stuff. Beat all opposition. MACON (GA.) NEWS. 
eader y § , 

ry is all y Manchester, N. H. 


TRIBUNE 








Newspaper Enterprise Association, 

land, Ohio, July 6, 1921. 

(ongratulations. Fight picture service caught everything with practically 
pasive photos. MANCHESTER (N. H.) UNION LEADER. 
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Modesto, Cal. 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
dand, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 
\.£. A. fight pictures of excellent quality arrived here far in advance of 
sition. Wire service from your San Francisco Bureau,supplemented pictures 
ach a way as to allow us to make the most of the beat. 


MODESTO (CAL.) EVENING NEWS. 











Montgomery, Ala. 
Newspaper Enter,rise Association, 
eand, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 
Pictures arrived same time as opposition pictures, but better in quality. 


MONTGOMERY (ALA.) JOURNAL. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Newspaper Enterprise Association, 

dand, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 

Fight pictures came in plenty of time. Carried full page in addition to one 
ture on first page. Opposition carried no pictures. Quality of pictures 
lent. Best service I have ever seen. NORFOLK (VA.) POST. 


Ogden, Utah 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
tland, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 
Fight pictures ran Monday afternoon at 2:30. 
ulations on your extraordinary services. 


OGDEN (UTAH) STANDARD EXAMINER. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Newspaper Enterprise Association, 

eland, Ohio, July Ss. 1921. 

N. E. A. delivered fight pictures here noon Monday and left witk prints for 
lls by airplane before 1:30, delivering them there before four o'clock. Oppo- 
on has no knockout pictures even this afternoon. 


OKLAHOMA CITY (OKLA.) NEWS. 


Portland, Me. 
e Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
eland, Ohio, July 6, 1921. 
Your fight service was the best possible. 
ality was par excellence. 


Accept our thanks and con- 


We had first pictures and the 
PORTLAND (MAINE) HERALD. 


Sacramento, Cal. 
he Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
veland, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 
e Star was the first Sacramento paper with the pictures. 


SACRAMENTO (CAL.) STAR. 


NSE ASSO 


‘d Street 
J, OHIO 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 
Pictures reached here four hours and twenty minutes ahead of competing 
services. Quality excellent, and we are mighty proud of being in your associa- 


tion that does things. SALT LAKE CITY (UTAH) TELEGRAM. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 
Accept our warmest congratulations on one of the most extraordinarily 


effective stunts in the history of American newspaper work. Not only was the 
service preliminary to the big fight the best put out by any newspaper service, 
but in getting your excellent pictures of the fight and the knockout to San 
Francisco by airplane and special train at 12:16 p. m., Monday, you proved that 
the word ENTERPRISE is your middle name. 
SAN FRANCISCO (CAL.) DAILY NEWS. 
Savannah, Ga. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 
Pictures of Dempsey-Carpentier fight very timely and very good. 
lished first pictures in Savannah. SAVANNAH (GA.) 


We pub- 
PRESS. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 
Service fight pictures excellent, both as to time and quality. Beat everything 
this section. SIOUX FALLS (S. D.) ARGUS LEADER. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 6, 1921. 
Fight picture service was fine. It was fast and of good quality. 
pleased. ST. JOSEPH (MO.) 


Very much 


GAZETTE. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 5, 1921. 
Fight mats reached us im excellent time. Quality satisfactory. 


ST. PAUL (MINN.) DAILY NEWS. 


Toledo, O. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 6, 1921. 

Afternoon opposition had no fight pictures. We congratulate N. E. A. 
TOLEDO (0.) NEWS-BEE. 
os ; 

Washington, D. C. 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 6, 1921. 

Thanks to the excellent service of the N. E. A. on pictures of the Dempsey- 
Carpentier fight, The Herald was able to go to press Sunday morning with 
complete art on this big event. Prints reached Washington by train at 10:25 
o'clock and were complete in every way, showing the knockout, other big moments 
and the crowd. It was a typical instance of N. E. A. speed and pep. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) HERALD. 


IATION 
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FORUM OF FEMININE FRATERNITY OF 
FOURTH ESTATERS 


Conducted by MILDRED E. PHILLIPS 





Publishers—Re produce this in your own columns. Give your local wholesalers 
and retailers reasons why they should insist upon newspaper advertising when 
manufacturers’ salesmen display an impressive looking magazine campaign. 





Epitortat Norte: 


as follows: 


The director of this column in Epitror & Pustisuer is Sunday 
editor of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard. 


Miss Phillips announces her program 


“Everyone knows there are newspaper women, but unless one knows 


and reads all the newspapers in the world there’s no way of knowing who’s who in 


feminine newspaperdom. Where is there a 
and best newspaper magazine published? 


and unusual of its kind. It will be purely a 


members of the fourth estate being excluded. 


better place to learn than in the biggest 


I hope to make this column the most popular 


newspaper woman’s feature—all masculine 
Of course, unless some one happens 


to write something unusually clever, then in payment we shall allow them to have 


their little say.” 


ERE’S a young lady who wants the 
“colyum” moved “up to the front 
ranks.” She is Marjorie B. Arbour, 
assistant agri- 
cultural editor of 
Louisiana State 
University publi- 
cations, Baton 
Rouge, La. 
Marjorie says 
the following let- 
ter was prompted 
by a “spontane- 
ous resentment 
against the editor 
for being so old- 
fashioned as to 
place women in 
the background.” 





Marjorie B. Arsour 


Marjorie herself will never remain 
in the background, we assure you. She 
is now taking journalistic work in Co- 
lumbia University, and any of the news- 
paper girls who remember how they felt 
in New York, before they had learned 
enough about its ways and its people to 
realize that it is the friendliest city un- 
der the skies, will make her very happy 
if you look her up when you happen 
to be in her neighborhood. 

Writes Marjorie: 


“As an embryonic journalist from the 
sunny southern state of Louisiana, it is 
not very fitting for the proverbial ‘little 
fish’ to presume to write to ‘Hizzoner,’ 
the Epiror & PusBLJsHeErR, and register a 
complaint relative to the Forum of 
Feminine Fraternity of Fourth Estaters, 
but taking refuge in the thought of the 
poet, that ‘A little stream may quench 
thirst as well as a great one,’ I propose 
to enter a plea for a more conspicuous 
place for the ‘feminine fantasies’ in the 
columns of the Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

“The old theory of saving the best for 
the last has been exploded way back in 
the prehistoric days of my childhood 
and it seems to me that my grievance is 
justifiable. Many convincing statements 
substantiating the argument might be 
catalogued, but conscience bids me stay 
the critical quill. 

“Here’s hoping that the Woman’s Col- 
umn will be marched up in the front 
rank in the next issue.” 

* * * 


ORD came to us the other day that 

one sister in the F. F. F. E. read 
the “colyum” every week, but that she 
thought some of it was silly. 

Instead of acting like the irate mother 
whose neighbor told her her child wasn’t 
as pretty as Mrs. Jones’s, we sat up 
straight with pride in the face of our in- 
formant. 

“Well, why didn’t she say what was 
silly, and what wasn’t?” we demanded. 

With an “Oh, I dunno,” he—yes, 
there are he-cats, too—he faded into 
thin air. 

And we sat down to our typewriter 
to write to that F. F. F. E. and tell her 
that we were as delighted as could be 
with her criticism, and to ask her to 
write something for the “colyum” which 
wouldn’t be silly. 





iu you would know anything about 

the Feast of White Dog, or why 
Indian children cry when they hear 
pebbles falling down the side of a hill, 
ask Marjorie Marble of the Batavia 
News. Marjorie is said to be the best 
newspaper woman authority on the af- 
fairs of the redskin. 

She grew up with Indians, having 
been born near the Tonowanda reserva- 
tion, and the knowledge she obtained 
when a child now enables her to write 
intelligently upon the present phase of 
the Indian question. 

«x * * 
HE Woman’s Press Club of Pitts- 
burgh recently elected the follow- 
ing new officers: President, Miss May 
Stranathan; vice-presidents, Mrs. A. W. 
Smith, jr., and Mrs. Rose Collins Jones; 
treasurer, Mrs. John A. Shoemaker; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Jane G. Burt- 
nett; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Maxwell, jr., and directors, Miss Mary 
L. Hay, Miss Gertrude Gordon, Miss 
Catherine M. Patterson, Mrs. Edith 
Taylor Thomson and Miss Ruby Eisa- 

man. e 2.3 


ISS STRANATHAN, president of 

the club, and an editorial writer on 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch, writes that we 
may watch for her third book, “Sil- 
houette Stories.” 
It is illustrated 
with fourteen sil- 
houettes by Miss 
Ethel Taylor of 
New York, who 
drew the interest- 
ing cover on 
“The Young Vis- 
itors.” 

She has already 
published a short 
novel, “The Huff 
Case,” and a col- 
lection of poems 
entitled “Four Things There Are.” 

In addition to Miss Stranathan the 
Pittsburgh Press Club boasts of many 
famous members. The most famous are 
probably Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart: 
Lillian Russell Moore, now the wife of 
the editor of the Pittsburgh Leader; 
Mrs. Nellie Richmond Eberhart, who 
writes librettos for Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s operas, as well as the words 
for his songs, including the noted “Land 
of the Sky-Blue Water”; Miss Myra 
Sawhill, short story writer for Atlantic. 
Scribner's 





Miss May StraNaTHAN 


and other magazines, and 
Jeanne Oldfield Potter, who has 
achieved success with her poems. 
* * * 


ii has taken some members of the 

F. F. F. E. a long time to realize that 
this “colyum” isn’t my personal prop- 
erty, it’s a co-operative affair, and can 
remain alive and _ interesting only 
through the co-operation and assistance 
of all the newspaper girls in the world. 

Stories about yourself, or somebody 
who is almost as interesting, pictures, 
suggestions as to how the “colyum” 
can he made more interesting. and the 
latest rews of newspaper women—all 
are welcome—as welcome as a_ bottle 





of home brew in this Hadean heat. 





Money for Brains 


To make money from this 
idea, all you have to do is— 


Think 


Mr. Wholesaler, Mr. Retailer—You serve a definite 
territory. You reap no profit outside of that terri- 
tory. 


You know that the right kind of advertising will 
help sell merchandise. 


What good to you is advertising that goes out of 
your field? 


What percentage of benefit do you get out of maga- 
zines of national circulation? 


Very, very small. 


Therefore, it will mean money to you, if you will 
insist upon the form of advertising that will do 
YOU most good. 


When salesmen approach you, displaying a won- 
derful advertising campaign in national magazines 
reaching millions of people, don’t be misled. Re- 
member that millions of people in your territory 
will not see that advertising. 


Understand further that much of that advertising 
goes where the manufacturer has not a nickel’s 
worth of distribution. He pays to create a demand 

that cannot be supplied and then rants against 

the retailer as being the cause of the substitution 
evil. . 

He is willing to spend a big proportion of his 
money in territory where his goods are not on sale ° 
and a comparatively small portion in territory 


where he has induced the trade to sell his goods. 


Now, sir, it is up to you to insist upon a square 
deal. Without you, the manufacturer cannot live. 


Why should the manufacturer use mediums that 
slight your territory and go utterly to waste in 
others? You, not the manufacturer, pay for that 
waste. 

Mr. Wholesaler, Mr. Retailer—the mediums that 
reach the greatest number of people in just your 
own territory, that have the greatest influence, that 
will sell the most merchandise for you, are the 
daily Newspapers. 


Insist Upon Newspaper Advertising 











lf you use this Series, will you please send us clippings? | 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 
Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Chicago 


Kansas City New York 
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New 8-hour Daily 


has been established by the Consolidated Pregig 
existing news association reports but strepe 
newspaper, covering all the tdgp! 


A 15,000 word report, six dayswe 


1. Complete All-Year-’Round Sport Service 
John B. Foster, Lawrence Perry, Walter Camp, Fair Play 


2. Chicago Daily News Foreign Service 
with staff correspondents in all parts of the globe. 


3. Business News Service—Commodity News by Telegraph 
from the principal business centers of the country 







































4. Fashion News Dispatches—Brief News by Telegraph 
on the latest developments in the fashion world—New York and Paris 


“TODAY’S SPA 
Sold EXCLUSIVELY to One Newspaper Company ingC 








Complete All-Year-’Round Sport Service includes daily dis- Chicago Daily News Foreign Cable Service consists of cable 
patches by John B. Foster on baseball, a daily story by Fair Play from more than a score of correspondents in as many world 
covering all other professional sports; dispatches three times a capitals, most of them trained American newspaper men whom 
week by Lawrence Perry on golf, tennis, football, rowing, etc., the Chicago DAILY NEWS has assigned to world news center 
and stories on two alternate days of- the week by Walter Camp These cables, in addition to having scored many notable “beats,” 
covering amateur and college sports. are interpretive and explanatory of the world’s news, written by 

John B. Foster has been for several years editor of the Official men on the spot who understand what the American reader wanis 
Baseball Guide and Official Baseball Record and prior to that time to know about foreign affairs. When it is 12.30 P. M. in New York 
was sporting editor of the New York Evening Telegram. Fair Play it is 5.30 in Paris. Today's news in Europe and indeed in th 
is a nom de plume covering the work of experts on prize fighting, greater part of the civilized world is thus available to afternoom 
wrestling, racing, and other professional sports from baseball to newspapers by the aid of instantaneous leased wire transmission 
pool. The sport service averages 2,000 words per day. It covers and a corps of alert correspondents filing the dispatches. 


every variety of sport in all seasons. 


Fashion News Dispatches consist of cable and telegraphic stories Daily Financial Service covers the country's six big markets right 
from Paris, London, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and other up to their close every day. The New York market stories art 


fashion centers. These dispatches are so far ahead of the material written by Stuart P. West, financial editor of the New York 

in periodicals and the ordinary fashion services syndicated to news- and are featured by dominant newspapers of the East, South 
papers by mail as to bar comparison. It is a woman's page or a Middle West. Our wires deliver as complete a financial service # 
society page feature, read by men as well as women and by dealers published in any final editions in New York. The financial test 
in men’s and women’s wear. The individual stories in this service begins with an “early lead’’ on New York stock market, foll 
are so full of news and human interest that they are often lifted by feature paragraphs describing transactions in particular st 
from the department ito which they naturally belong and played or groups of stocks most active in the day's trading. Near close 
up as feature stories on front pages. The fashion and business of the market there is an “‘add lead” or a “new lead,” depending 


services together average 2,000 words daily. upon development during the last hour. 





For details address: ROBERT 


JAY JEROME WILLIAMS, Eastern Superintendent Consolidated ; 


Eleventh Floor, World Building, New York Executive Offices — Com meréiil 








yleased Wire Service 


Pre 





treagens every department of the up-to-date 
tdaph specialties in the NEWS 


sociation. This service does not duplicate 
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iysweek, including the following: 





5. Daily Washington Dispatches of David Lawrence 
interpreting national and international affairs 


6. Chicago Grain and Livestock Markets 


covered thoroughly by experts 


7. Complete New York Financial Service 
by Stuart P. West, financial editor of the New York Globe 


8. Complete Bond Sales and Curb Sales of the Day 
with a record of the high, low and closing in each 


PHALS TODAY”’ 





in@City for use in either evening or morning editions 


fF cables 
y world 
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sending 


ERT 


News Service is designed to meet the extraordinary 
nds from newspapers for up-to-the-minute news about busi- 
md industry. It has become in a short time one of the most 
ant features of the Consolidated Press report. Our reporters 
mph their dispatches and thus are able to treat immediate 
ments, a thing from which writers of business reviews for 
uission by mail are barred by the element of time. Daily 
awe signed dispatches from different cities covering general 
ss conditions. Also the country is covered by irdustries 


ommodities—dispatches which may be carried under com- 


sub-heads. This is an important source of information to 
ess man and is an attractive department for general 


mn, Bonds, Curb, Grain and Live Stock Dispatches are com- 
e and full of valuable information. The stories on the 
ork cotton market, the New York bond market and the 
York curb market, respectively, are filed during the last 
of the day. Thus, simultaneously with the closing hour, 
e has covered all the big markets completely in stories 

g from 500 to approximately 1,000 words. During the 
ime, our wires carry distinctive stories averaging 300 words 
m the Chicago grain market and the Chicago livestock 
e complete text of the financial service averages 2,500 

"00 words daily. 


LEAN, Business Manager 


nercial H Butiding, Washington, D.C. 


The Daily Washington Dispatches of David Lawrence are 
printed in one newspaper in almost every city in the United States. 
fhe Lawrence dispatches are interpretative of the news of the day. 
They are national and not sectional. They answer the reader's 
constant questions: “What is going on in Washington? What 
is the inside story?’" David Lawrence not only explains what is 
happening but forecasts future events with precision. This is 
because of his long experience as a Washington correspondent 
and student of national and international affairs. The newspapers 
which are publishing David Lawrence's dispatches have had a 
remarkable series of “scoops.” His stories are written six days 
a week and average 900 words each. 


Complete Bond and Curb Sales in New York, also Chicago and 
Boston Stocks, give breadth and finality to a financial page. From 
120 to 160 bond and curb stocks respectively are listed giving not 
only the high, low and closing prices but also the complete sales 
for the day of each stock or bond in which there are sales. They 
add to the financial news of the day the actual figures, considered 
invaluable by investors. They furnish the general reader with 
detailed and definite information on the same day that stocks and 
bonds go up and down in the world’s financial centers. 


ss Association 


HORACE EPES, Western Superintendent 
Fcurth Floor, Daily News Building, Chicago 
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PLAYING TO “KIDDIES” 
PAYS WELL 


That Whole Community Willingly Co- 
operates with Newspaper Which 
Watches Interests of Little Folks 
Says Massillon Editor 


Here’s a business builder that has 
put a daily newspaper into nearly all 
the homes in the city in which it is 
published. Its origin dates back a dec- 
ade and a half, so there can be no ob- 
jection to violating best newspaper 
style and starting the narrative with: 

“Fifteen years ago,” said J. J. Bern- 
stein, secretary and manager of the 
Massillon (Ohio) Evening Indepen- 
dent, recently to Eprtor & PUBLISHER’S 
representative, “we cast about for some 
feature that would interest the entire 
community in our paper and at the 
same time be a benefit to the town. 
We finally decided to play for the 
‘kiddies.’ The best thing that offered 
at the moment was to give them all 
a summer outing at Myers’ Lake, Can- 
ton. We went to that. 

“As the initial move I called a meet- 
ing of all the concessionaires at the 
resort and asked them to give all the 
newsboys free rides and what-not in 
their concessions. They balked at the 
expense, but finally we made a deal. 
Then I went to the traction people 
and asked them to contribute free 
rides from Massillon to the lake. They 
either couldn't or wouldn’t do that, 
so I asked for and got a contribution 
for the scheme. Then I went to the 
merchants and others of our town 
and got additional contributions. 

“The next thing was to print a cou- 
pon in our paper entitling the news- 
boys and the sick and crippled chil- 
dren to go on the excursion. These 
coupons were exchanged at our office 
for strip tickets entitling the holder 
to a free ride on the cars and free 
rides on the merry-go-round and ad- 
mission into the other shows at the 
lake. No holder of a ticket could be 
more than fifteen years old. 


Att BecAME ENTHUSIASTIC. 


“No need to go into the difficulties 
we encountered at the start, because 
they soon disappeared and gave place 
to an enthusiasm that makes all the 
people in Massillon, especially the kid- 
dies, begin to ask as soon as warm 
weather shows up ‘When will the In- 
dependent outing be this year?’ 

“How did it work out? Well, last 
year there were 3,383 kiddies under 15 
years old who went to our excursion 
on tickets provided by our coupons. 
Besides these, hundreds and hundreds 
of children who were not entitled to 
the coupons, or didn’t get them from 
those who were entitled to them, went. 
In all but a few instances they were ac- 
companied by their parents or older 
relatives. Indeed, the count showed 
that 6,100 adults went with the party. 

“As to funds, traction company, 
merchants and others see so much ma- 


terial benefit in it that there is no 
trouble at all about getting contribu- 
tions. As a matter of fact, this year 


we not only paid the fares and the 
rides and other concessionaire charges 
—for we settle with every man who 
takes a bit of our strip tickets in ex- 
change for the amusement he has to 
offer, and pay the railroad people be- 
sides—but we had $84 left over to 
apply to the next excursion. 

“Not only that, but we have offers 
of automobiles enough to éarry all 
the children who are not able to walk, 
being crippled or ill, and they stay 





Editor 


with them all day, taking them where- 
ever they want to go. Other accom- 
modations of every necessary sort, 
too, are offered freely. 

“Everybody at the lake profits, for 
thousands of children take more rides 
and other things than the coupons af- 
ford. These are paid for, of course, 
and the parents and other guardians 
of the children go with them and pay 
their own way. Concessionaires who 
have tangible things to sell, like can- 
dy, balloons, etc., do a big day’s busi- 
ness on our excursion days, and the 
traction company gets thousands and 
thousands of extra fares. 

“Of course we keep up our action 
for the interest of the children in the 
pages of our paper throughout the 
year, with features. 

“Now for the consequence to us 
from a business viewpoint. Recently 
we made a survey of Massillon to find 
out all about our circulation. In the 
whole city, our survey showed, there 
are only 21 homes where our paper 
is not taken regularly, and these read 
our paper by the courtesy of neigh- 


bors. That's the material end as it 
\reflects itself upon our circulation 
books. That the plan is a benefit to 


the community, in business and health, 
is evidenced by the interest taken by 
merchants and others who make the 
contributions and use our paper for 
advertising.” 


First Wood Across Lake Superior 


The first shipment of Canadian pulp- 
wood across Lake Superior was made 
recently. It was taken by tug from 
Black Bay north of Isle Royale to Ash- 
land. It is consigned for the Consoli- 
dated Paper Company. 
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PROMOTION IDEAS 











The Peoria Journal-Transcript is con- 
ducting a unique circulation campaign, 
enlisting the aid of Peoria boys and girls 
in getting new subscribers. . Each girl or 
boy getting 30 subscribers for six months 
gets a $60 bicycle. The Journal-Tran- 
script is also providing all of its sub- 
scribers with travelers’ insurance during 
the summer vacation trips, the subscrib- 
er being only required to pay 75 cents 
registration costs to obtain a regular 
traveler's insurance policy. 

The Salt Lake Telegram promoted the 
Fred St. Onge bicycle parade held here 
last week. The bicycle dealers bought 
two pages of the paper for display ad- 
vertisements for one day. The parade 
will probably be an annual event. 

The Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union 
is sending out weekly bulletins entitled 
“News of Florida,” carrying brief notes 
based on news stories appearing in the 
Times-Union on the date indicated. 
Advertisers are advised that “those in- 
terested in any subject mentioned will be 
cheerfully furnished additional informa- 
tion.” A specimen daily report is that 
for June 28, which follows: “Ten-acre 
citrus nursery to be established near 
Ocala. 100,000 trees to be planted.” 
“The purchaser of war-time shipbuild- 
ing plant in Jacksonyille expects to see 
an important industry established in its 
place.” “Work starts on three-story 
brick apartment in Jacksonville’s best 
residential section.” “Weather report— 
Partly Cloudy. Temperature, High 92— 
Low 76.” Market reports on Florida 
produce and naval stores are also given 
for each day. ; 

Films on which “Buy in Hamilton” 





| CIRCULATION NEWS AND 


NOTES 





HE St. Paul Daily News offers as a 

prize a new $60 bicycle to every boy 
or girl who secures 35 new subscribers 
by September 1. One thousand bi- 
cycles will be disposed of in the con- 
test. 

The St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 
offers cheques to the readers of the 
children’s page in a contest calling for 
little poems on June. 

The St. Paul Daily News has started 
a novel contest for children’s page read- 
ers, offering one prize. It prints Mrs. 


R. E. Clark’s poem in St. Nicholas, 
“And Then—What Then?” omitting 
the last stanza. The contestant who 


supplies the best verse for the wind-up 
gets the prize. The News, on the chil- 
dren’s page, also offers a cash prize for 
Fourth of July drawings. 

G. R. Boyd has resigned as superin- 
tendent of circulation of the St. Paul 
Daily News and gone to Kansas City, 
where he will engage in the automobile 
sales business in partnership with T. W. 
Clay, formerly circulation manager of 
the New York Mail. Mr. Boyd is suc- 
ceeded by C. J. Kutill, who formerly 
held this position several years. A. J. 
Truesdell has been appointed city cir- 
culation manager of the News. 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press has started 
a movie picture contest. The reader is 
invited to use a ballot, which the paper 
prints, to designate “the greatest movie 
of all time, in my opinion.” 

The (Tex.) Tribune re- 
cently issued a supplement in the inter- 
est of El Mina Temple of Galveston. 
This featured the annual Minstrel 
Show and contained a number of 
stories regarding the Temple and _ its 


Galveston 


members. That El Mina Temple is the 
pride of Galveston was evidenced by 
the liberal manner in which business 
concerns patronized the edition. The 
cover page in colors contained a full 
page illustration of a typical zouave pa- 
trolman with scimitar in one hand and 
trumpet in the other. The Shrine em- 
blem was used throughout the edition. 

The Buffalo Evening News will send 
thirty fans to the 1921 world’s baseball 
series. Coupons alone are used in de- 
ciding winners, ten of whom will be 
chosen each month, beginning in July. 

Any youngster getting 35 subscriptions 
to the Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune 
will receive a bicycle, the newspaper an- 
nounces. Five hundred bicycles worth 
$30,000 are being offered. 

The circulation department 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
inaugurated “The Junior Sentinel,” 
which is published monthly for the 
Sentinel carriers, agents and newsboys. 
The little publication contains a lot of 
meterial of an inspirational nature and 
also carries some cartoons from syndi- 
cate services which have reference to 
the delivery of newspapers. 


of the 
Sentinel has 


Interest of newsboys in their newspaper 
is being fostered by the Duluth ( Minn.) 
Herald by organizing teams of car- 
riers and newsboys in different parts of 
the city and awarding prizes to the 
champions. Some of the baseball sup- 
plies are furnished by the paper. 

The Lackawanna (N. Y.) Daily Jour- 
nal last week delivered one of its edi- 
tions by airplane. Some of the papers 
dropped from the plane bore labels that 
entitled the successful catcher to a 
month’s subscription to the Journal on 
presentation at the paper’s office. 






arguments are stressed are to be gy 
in the local movies by the Ham 
(Ont.) Chamber of Commerce a8 amen j 
of encouraging the citizens to do they iM 
shopping in their home town, pf If 
views of the city’s better known «& | ii 
as well as interior scenes illustrating 
various methods of operation, wil 
shown on the films. a ai 
The Philadelphia North American jot 1H? 
started a subscription contest in wha He 
fifty cash prizes ranging from $5 tp 
possible $2,000 are offered to pp 


solving a picture puzzle and sending a If 
subscriptions with their answers, Ip 
contest is open to residents of Pep 
vania, New York, New Jersey, Delaysy M 
Maryland and the Virginias, The gil If 
jective of each contestant is to nama 
many different, clearly visible object a Ik 
he can find in a picture of a scene x 
small-town railway station. The amon It 
of the prize awards will be determind 1@ 
by the character and number of gif He 
scriptions submitted by contestants xq 

the answers. For instance, the pery : 
winning the first prize will receive qm}? 
if the answer is accompanied by a gall He 
ment of $2 for the daily or Sunda 4 


$400 if accompanied by a payment q 
$6 for daily or Sunday; $800 if acon I¥ 
panied by a payment of $12 for daily a He 
Sunday ; $1,500 if accompanied by apy F 
ment of $12 and two subscriptions, off IP 
of which must be new; and 2g ]f 
accompanied by a payment of $24 af |# 
two subscriptions, one of which m 
be new. 

“The Border Cities, Ontario's Tht |= 
Largest Manufacturing Center” is @ II? 
name on the cover of a booklet justs§ Hé 
to national advertisers by the publish 
of the Border Cities Star, published 
Windsor, Ont., and circulated also § |/# 
the cities of Ford, Walkerville, Sag i@ 



























wich and Ojibway. Information §% 
given succinctly concerning the n 

and kind of people in the territory, ¢ 
ing power, as represented by indus i# 


and banks, and as reflected in Im 
conditions and amusement facilities 
outlines also the distributing channels 
the cities, with details of tram: 
tion facilities, jobbers and retailers. 








FRANK BEDDOW IS MARRID 


And the Jax Metropolis Staff 
“Honeymoon [Cxpress” for Event 


Frank P. Beddow, business 
of the Jacksonville (Fla.) Metrop 
and Miss Maud Mauncey of that 
went before the. proper authorities 
Saturday and having said “J do,” 
ed the Clyde liner Comanche 
thought they had given all their ine 
the slip. They were going to 4 
York, and thought their destination 
deep secret until all the mewsboys 
Jacksonville swarmed up the Co 
gang planks just before the 
whistle and began crying the “H 
moon Express,” which turned out to 
a four-page paper with full details, 
tures and life histories of the 
couple, turned out by the Metr 
staff in their honor. It was only 
once, but attained a wide circulatiot 
when Mr. and Mrs. Beddow re 
Hotel Martinique in New York om 
12, the Express was on sale at the 
newsstand. 











Michigan Bans Highway Signs 
All advertising signs have beet§ 
dered removed from Michigan hight 
Frank F. Rogers, highway 
sioner, issued the order in the 
of beauty and to prevent contin 
cration of the beauty spots of 
Signs not removed this week 
scrapped by state employees. 
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Good Looking Papers 

Result From The Use of 

Ink That Is Free From Grit. 

That Is What We Are Offering You. 
Looks Better and 

Earns Its Reputation By 

Service [hat Is Sure To 

Satisfy Under Every Hard Test. 





























N. Wash-Ups During Run— 
Every Paper Uniformly Printed— 
Wonderful Results Guaranteed— 


Smooth Working Ink of Proven Quality— 











Tak Sold Under Ault & Wiborg Seal Has 
No Rival. It Is the Result of a Thorough 
Knowledge of Present Day Ink Requirements 


Get Our Guarantee—It Speaks For Itself 


The Ault & Wiborg Company 


Cincinnati Philadelphia Buffalo 


— New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
way Sim | i, Boston Cleveland St. Louis Los Angeles 
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CLASSIFIED SPECIALIZES IN SATISFYING 


UNUSUAL 


“WANTS” 





Just a Few Examples of Opportunities That Are Being Overlooked 
by Many Newspapers—Coming Managers Will Create 
New Types of Business 





By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, National Association Newspaper Classified Managers 


N the days when our grandmothers 
were being courted by our grand- 
fathers, it was quite the fashionable 
thing for women to wear shawls—par- 
ticularly Paisley shawls. Changing 
styles made it impossible for the women 
of this generation to use Paisley shawls, if 
they would be well dressed, but now, 
however, Paisleys are more than proper. 
The proud possessor of one today is 
classed as a fashion leader and writers 
on the subject of wearing apparel are 
telling how to wear them. 

But this information does not supply 
the shawls. To be the owner of one of 
these coveted shawls, you must know 
where grandmother’s was stored when 
they became passe. 

Want-ads are the detectives that are 
producing the shawls hidden in garrets 
and attics. Frequently in the last few 
months Want-ads in which the adver- 
tiser offered to buy Paisley shawls have 
been appearing. Thus Want-ads again 
serve Dame Fashion. 

It has become quite the natural thing 
to use a Want-ad ‘when one desires to 
employ help. Education and habit hav: 
made the insertion of a classified adver- 
tisement in a daily newspaper almost 
automatic. Also when a ring is lost or 
a pet strayed the loser, without any 
great amount of reasoning, usually 
places a Want-ad. In a few other cir- 
cumstances people have learned to use 
Want-ads as naturally as they lift a 
receiver when they desire to talk through 
a telephone. 

Want-ads, however, are susceptible to 
much greater use, and they can satisfy 
still more of our usual wants—even un- 
usual wants. There is not a newspaper 
reader who cannot profitably use, read or 
buy Want-ads every month in every 
year. If newspapers educated their 
readers to make full use of the power 
of Want-ads, classified lineage would be 
increased many fold. 

Want-ads do more than 
lost articles, secure help or 
Some examples of unusual uses, as in- 
teresting the finding of Paisley 
shawls, should point to the possibilities 
of Want-ad development. 

If you were a Sunday school superin- 
tendent unable to secure enough teachers 
for the classes, would you think of a 
Want-ad? Probably not. You would 
not be alone in this respect, for there 
are hundreds of Sunday school super- 
intendents worrying over the question of 
sufficient teachers, but never 
ing Want-ads. 

However, out in St. Louis, not long 
ago, a church official reasoned that many 
people who had taught Sunday school 
in churches of his denomination in 
towns and cities, other than St. Louis, 
had moved there but had never become 
affliated with a church in their new 
home. He also reasoned that some of 
them would be glad to teach and that 
they could be reached through Want- 
ads. 


merely find 
rent rooms. 


as 


consider- 


Ministers and Sunday school superin- 
tendents as well as classified managers 
can learn a profitable lesson from the 
fact that this St. Louis advertising se- 
cured nine new teachers, all of whom 
became members of the church. 

That human interest page — the back 





This is one of a series of articles 
Mr. Perkins, who is executive secretary 
of the National Association of News- 
paper Classified Managers, is writing for 
Epiror & PuBLISHER on the possibilities 
of classified advertising—treating the 
subject from the viewpoints of both the 
space seller and the advertiser. Every- 
one is invited to bring classified prob- 
lems and individual views to Mr. Per- 
kins’ attention. 
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page of the New York Sun—recently 
contained this item, showing another un- 
usual use of the Want-ad. 


“Getting a new telephone installed is 
about as difficult as finding a new flat or 
an apartment. The telephone company 
takes the order, but seldom promises a 
new customer he will be reached inside of 
several weeks. He is obliged to take his 
place on the list and await his turn. This 
scarcity has resulted in the new industry 
of selling phones, as shown in the classi- 
fied columns of a newspaper the other day. 
The subscriber, who for a consideration 
was ready to surrender his phone, inserted 
an ad, which read: “What am I offered for 
telephone, exclusive line, Flatbush ex- 
change?” 

The Chicago Tribune has a column 
containing contributions from its readers 
beginning “Do You Remember When 

” 

With apologies to the conductor of 
that column—Do you remember when a 
wooden Indian stood in front of most 
cigar stores? You probably do, yet it 
has been years since you have seen one 
of these figures. However, they can be 
found—that is, if you use a Want-ad. 
A Chicago citizen, for some reason or 
other, desired a wooden Indian not long 
ago, and a small Want-ad found one for 
him. Who is there who has not numer- 
ous wants, less difficult of satisfaction, 
that could be filled via the classified 
columns? 

Of course, you remember the apple 
butter that Mother used to make! To- 
day you wish you could find some half 
as delicious. You can have your wish 
satisfied. At least one person did. She 


> 
The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 





Again in June 


Over a 
Million Lines 


Of sifted advertising were carried 
in The Atlanta Journal 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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discovered that the superiority of 
Mother's apple butter was due to the 
fact that mothers in those days made 
the butter in large copper kettles which 
were used for no other purpose. 

The older the kettles—the more they 
had been used—the better the butter. 
So to satisfy a desire for apple butter 
“like Mother used to make,” a Want- 
ad was inserted to buy an old copper 
kettle that had been used for apple but- 
ter making. Result—five old apple but- 
ter kettles dug out of cellars or attics, 
offered for sale. 

Collecting is a common human trait. 
People collect stamps and coins, butter- 
flies and bugs, paintings and prints, this 
and that. Nearly everybody collects 
something. 

In the days before steamships, a minia- 
ture model was made of every sailing 
vessel. Certain people enjoy collecting 
these models, and therefore some of 
them have become quite valuable. <A 
New England collector greatly desired 
the model of a certain vessel. Mind you, 
there was only one of these models in 
existence—it was many years old and no 
trace could be found of it. A Want-ad 
«found it. When Want-ads can satisfy 
such unusual wants, surely there are 
dozens of average wants of average 
newspaper readers that they could easily 
fill if given the opportunity. 

To go back to your appetite—remem- 
ber how you missed Mother’s jams, 
jellies and preserves when you first left 
home. The grocery store imitation 
served in your boarding house was an 
exceedingly poor substitute. You prob- 
ably did nothing to satisfy your desire 
for home-made sweets—little did you 
consider using a Want-ad to satisty your 
longing. 

Classified managers could contribute 
to Eprtor & PusLisHer hundreds and 


hundreds of examples where W. 
have satisfied unusual wants. For epee 
unusual want, there are dozens of 
longing. But in one middle-westgy 
ones that could be but are not filled by 
using the classified columns. 

Yet many newspapers and Classifigg 
managers make no effort to de 
classified. They merely take care gf 
business already created or endeavor jy 
merely increase the kinds now used, 

The coming classified advertiss 
managers will create new types of bus. 
ness as well as build old classifications 


= 
IMPERIOUS © 
VICTORIA. 


Queen and Woman 
by 
LYTTON STRACHEY’ 


the frank revelation of the inti- 
mate life of a great woman who 
was also a Queen. 





Eight full page illustrated Sunday 
instalments 


Released beginning 


Sunday, August 7 


Wire for Option ' 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Our solicitation is high-grade. 
create friends and revenue for the publisher. 


Thomas W. 


We Are Now In Position to Make Contracts 
With Several More Publishers for Our 


Weekly Business Review Page 


(Local Advertising Exclusively) 


E are constantly adding to our staff and expanding our activi- 
ties; preparatory to next extension wish to correspond with at 


least six more newspapers that desire to add 10,000 lines of “local” 


Review Page has attained considerable 
prominence through its own success. 


It has become a permanent 


feature and source of income to a nice list of leading papers. 


We sell the advertising space to your local wholesale merchants 


and manufacturers, upon 26 to 52 week contracts and renew the 


We 


page appears 


The 


Monday morning or Saturday evening, when business is otherwise 


Samples and references sent by return mail will introduce us to 


Briggs Co. 


Operating in United States and Canada 


Home Office, Memphis, Tenn. 
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First To Be Hit | 
st To Recover 


New England has been so accustomed to being first 
in most everything, it was not surprising that this 


section of the United States should be the first to 
feel the effects of the readjustment period. 





Just as naturally it 
was the first to recover 


Back to normal in practically all its many lines of 
industry, New England is a territory of busy people. 
They are well paid. Best of all—they are all 


HERE. 


There was very little migration from staunch old 
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New England when the slump came. Nowhere 
near the number of workers left this section as did 


in many states. 


These natives and their newly-made citizens had 
faith in rock-ribbed old New England. They stuck 
and worked without worry. 


The result is shown to-day. The people are still 
here. Their homes are still here. They are work- 
ing, earning and spending. 


What is more, they are just at present collecting a 
nice big “bank roll” from the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Summer visitors. All this means a giant 
sum to be spent on luxuries and necessities. 


THINK IT OVER. THIS 1S THE WONDER SPOT FOR THE FALL CAMPAIGN 





There is only one way to get to a New Englander. That is through his newspaper 
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VIGILANCE WORK BEST ASSET, AYRES 
TELLS PACIFIC COAST BODY 





San Francisco Paper Man, Elected President of Ad Clubs at Tacoma, 
Says They Must Back Better Business Bureaus 
or Lose Them 





By ROY ALDEN 


(Special Telegraph to 


PAcoMA, July 9—After four days 

of in which the field of 
advertising from its technical points to 
its broadest phases was discussed from 
every angle, and four days of enter- 
tainment in which Tacomans * outdid 
themselves as hosts, the annual conven- 
tion of the Pacific Coast Advertising 
Clubs’ Association ended as one of the 
largest attended and most productive in 
the history of the coast organization. 
Conservative optimism over the general 
business outlooktand an appreciation of 
the power of advertising to hasten the 
return of healthy conditions were the 
outstanding notes sounded at the closing 
of the convention. 


business, 


sessions 
PreESIDENT WiLL Visit CLuss 


Plans were organized at the final 
sessions for an ambitious program for 
the coming year. Speakers urged a 
greater pulling together of the adver- 
tising ferces of the western cities in 
the interests of the western territory 
and of western advertising. To this 
end, it was decided that the president 
visit each club in the coast association 
at least once each year; that the presi- 
dent send ‘a monthly letter out; that the 
officers meet for a business session at 
least twice a year; that at least a part 
of the expenses of these meetings be 
refunded to officers; that the Pacific 
Coast cities get together and put an end 
to pettv bickerings; that newspapers be 


dissuaded from printing articles de- 
rogatory to other cities; that clubs in- 
terchange in detail plans for their 


meetings; that they inform each other 
as to available speakers of note; that a 
better Business Bureau “flying squad- 
ron,” composed of experts in the line, 
be organized to visit various bureaus 
and assist them. . 

Plans for securing recognition of ad- 
vertising in degrees given by colleges 
and universities for students of the pro- 
fession were presented in the report of 
a special committee and were left to di- 
rectors for action. 

Rollin C. Ayres, advertising director 
of the Zellerbach Paper Company, San 
Francisco, was elected the new presi- 


dent of the association, succeeding 
Harry S. Carroll, Los Angeles. Mr. 
Ayres was one of «the organizers of 


the association in 1904. 

Vice-presidents, who act as directors 
for their respective districts in the or- 
ganization were elected as follows: 

T. M. R. Keane, Spokane, for Eastern 
Washington, Western Montana and 
Idaho; John Condon, Tacoma, for 
Western Washington and Alaska; E. 
N. Strong, Portland, for Oregon; R. A. 
Cleaveland, Modesto, Cal., for Northern 


California; H. N. Folsom, San Diego, 
for Southern California. The  vice- 
presidency for British Columbia was 
left open for the Vancouver and Vic- 


toria clubs to choose. 
C. M. C. Raymond, secretary of the 


Los Angeles Advertising Club, was 
elected secretary. 
San Diego was named as the next 


convention city. 

President Ayres, in his address of ac- 
ceptance, laid stress on the work of the 
better business bureaus as embodying 
the best in the advertising clubs. 


Epttor & PuBLisHER) 


“My message for advertising men and 
women is this,” he said. 

“I have seen clubs rise and fall, but 
every one that has started a better busi- 
ness bureau has grown and drawn to it 
the business world about it. The better 
business bureau introduced to the busi- 
ness world the doctrine of truth in ad- 
vertising. It is up to every one in the 
association to take an interest in and get 
behind its bureau. We have got to do 
it if we keep the bureau. It is so good 
a thing that general business will take 
it away from us unless we operate it 
properly. We have a great work in it 
and a great service to business.” 

One of the most interesting addresses 
of the closing sessions was made by 
Robert W. Jones, Journalism Depart- 
ment, University of Washington. 

“Some $1,000,000,000 is spent annually 
in America for advertising and of this 
$600,000,000 is spent in newspapers,” he 
said. “The newspaper is the best me- 
dium because it is the most frequent 
visitor in the home of the purchaser. It 
gives advertisers the advantage of repe- 
tition—dropping of water will wear 
away the But advertisements 
want to be changed continually. Note 
the national advertisers who have turned 
to the newspaper as never before. I be- 
lieve they have come to stay.” 

Among the epigrammatic sentences 
incorporated by Prof. Jones in his ad- 
dress were: 


stone. 


“Copy is to get something into the 
other fellow’s system and not something 
out of yours.” 
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“The sentence is the shortest distance 
between two periods.” 

“Advertising copy has to talk horse 
sense and tell the truth.” 

“Talk about one thing at one time. 
Talk in simple language—if you use 
simple words even the educated can 
understand you.” 

“After you have written your copy,” 
he concluded, “Lay it aside until your 
enthusiasm has cooled. Then pick it 
up and see if it still sparks. Finally ask 
yourself; ‘could it be understood? Is it 
absolutely true?’ ” 

Prof. Leslie J. Ayer of the University 
of Washington, said the finest compli- 
ment that can be paid advertising is 
found in lack of laws regulating it. 

Harry T. Watson, Los Angeles, said 
if colors are not used in such a way as 
to associate advertisement with sales, 
money is wasted. 

“Colors have each a definite psycho- 
logical effect and an individual use in 
producing results on prospective buy- 
ers,” he said. 

“Yellow is the color of warmth and 
life; red, of force and strength; green, 
of coolness. Blue recedes from the eye 
and makes the best background color. 
Purple suggests royalty or the occult 
and mysterious.” 

A series of contests for trophies were 
held at the banquet that brought the 
business sessions to a close. The last 
contest three minute addresses by rep- 
resentatives of each club on “why you 
should live in our city,” was won by 
Arthur Morse of San Diego. 

Other awards and trophy presentations 
were as follows: 

For the club having greatest attend- 
anc: mileage to its credit—Los Angeles. 

For the club having the greatest re- 


gistration in women’s attendance—Los 
Angeles. 

Awards for best advertising club 
stunt—men, minstrel show by Los 


Angeles Club; women, octet of Women’s 
Advertising Club, Portland. 
For best three minute talk 


on “the 





UNDER THE JACKET 





oR INALITY,” by David A. Curt's, 
Clinton S. Zimmerman, New York. 

The author who achieves a pronourced 
success as a humorist seldom wins dis- 
tinction as a writer of serious prose or 
verse. As a matter of fact few humor- 
ists are capable of touching the deep 
emotions of the heart. They are so 
accustomed to appeal to the lighter side 
of our nature that they flounder around 
miserably when they attempt to be ser- 
ious. Moreover because the public ex- 
pects to be amused at anything they 
write it is greatly disappointed when it 
finds that the poem, over which it ex- 
pected to have a good laugh, is tragi- 
cally serious. 

But once in a while it happens that 
a humorist strikes such a commanding 
note vpon his lyre that it rings out 
sharp and clear and wins instant atten- 
tion and challenges admiration. The 
man who has recently achieved this dis- 
tnceton is David A. Curtis, whose O'd 
Man Greenhut poker stories were for 
fifteen years or more a regular feature 
of the Sunday edition of the New York 
Sun and gave him an international rep- 
utation, 


Mr. Curtis has just brought out 
“Finality,” an epic poem in blank verse, 
published by Clinton S. Zimmerman, 


New York, that, his friends believe, w'll 
estebl'sh his reputation as a poet of un- 
usual ability. The story it tells 
to him in a dream and made suc* 

profound impression upon his mind that 


came 


he endeavored for some time to set it 
forth in suitable form but failed. 
Twenty years later the same dream came 
to him again as he slept, but this time 
he was more successful. 

The tone of the poem is lofty and 
breathes the same spirit that animates 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” It deals in 
dramatic form with the cénflict between 
Satan and his host and Man and his 
faithful aides Courage, Faith and Hope. 
Some idea of the quality of Mr. Cur- 
tis’ work may be obtained by the fol- 
lowing soliloquy spoken by Man: 


“How empty is the universe! 


In all the realm of space but three of 
us remain, 

And I have no assurance of eternity. 

E’en yet it maybe I shall pass, 

My destiny accomplished and my _ works 
complete. 


The past is gone, the future lieth still 
Beyond that veil that has not lifted, 

May not lift. 

But three of us 

One, the Creator, He who built the universe 


Pursuant to His purpose. which is sti 

A mystery, e’en as He, Himself 

Surpasseth understanding 

The other two, myself and Satan, 

I, a Man, created in His image, still re 
mains 

A mystery also. 

In me the human race alone surviveth 

As the flower remaineth when the stalk 


hath withered 

Yet all the power and knowledge time has 
brought 

Avail me not beyond the end of Time, 

And now the end is nigh, 

The Earth is dying; is well nigh dead already, 

It may be I die with it. The assurance 

I have had of life eternal, may be 

But a part of some great, transitory 

Dream from which I shall 
Doubt 

Remaineth, open avenue to despair.” 


soon waken. 























THE FIRST AWAKENING 

T. LOUIS, Mo., July 9—The S 

Louis Star, in its “Fifty Years 
Ago To-day,” says: 

“A St. Louisan wrote a letter to - 
one of the local newspaper editors get a ¢ 
complaining against the ‘d Classifi 
look of newspaper and magazine |. Par 
advertisements. He said: “Why can. News. 
not some genius invent a way to It is 
attractively word these advertise. eens 
ments and put them into the hands sie 
of a printer who can fix them up in eclig 
a way to please the eye? It jg not tains 
enough for an advertisement simply best 
to state the goods that are for sale, vertisi 
There ought to be something appeal The | 
ing. An advertisement should be great 
picture, not a simple declaration of sol 
merchandise in stock.’ ” eee 

a 
value of advertising club to the com- N 
munity”—R. A. Cleaveland, Modes “dl 
(Cal.) club. a 
For best club exhibit—Los Angeles ‘dia 
For best individual exhibit—finaneial “ag 
exhibit, Washington Mutual Savings ® te 
Bank, Seattle; manufacturing exhibit ; 
Olympic flour display of W.°S. Kirk. aati 


patrick agency, Portland; retail exhibit 
Broadway Department Store, Ly 
Angeles. 

For best exhibit of constructive work 
accomplished by a better business by. 
eau—Mount Tacoma Silver Shield to 
Portland Advertising Club. 

For best women’s advertising exhibit 
—special award to the Women’s Adver- 
tising Club of Portland. 

For best exhibit, irrespective of class 
fication—Hall & Emory Agency, Port. 
land. 

Secretarial and better business bur 
eau—Arthur M. Loomis, Los Angeles 

Advertising Agencies—H. C. Sieck 
Seattle. 

Outdoor Advertising—E. P. Kohl, Te 
coma. 

Community Advertising — Walter B 
Wilson, Los Angeles. 

Financial Advertising—Hazel Britton 
Spokane. 

Direct-by-Mail Advertising—Ralph P. 





Anderson, Sacramento. 
Retail Advertising—Dr. W. J. Hint 
ley, Spokane. 





Printers, Engravers, Commercial Ar 
tists and Paper Merchants—Harty T 
Watson, Los Angeles. 









Newspaper Advertising—F. H. Me 
Mahon, Portland. 
At the conclusion of the busines 





sessions in Tacoma, delegates motored 
to Mount Tacoma and spent two dp 
enjoying a variety -of sports, feature 
by exhibition of ski jumping arrange 
by Northwest Ski Club. 


LEE HEADS DYER AGENCY 












Pricr to 1921 He Was with Brother, 
Iv; L.. in Publicity Work 

J. W- Lee, Jr., formerly vice-presidett 
of the George L. Dyer Company, adver 
tising agents. has been elected presidett 
to succeed George L. Dyer, deceased. 

Mr. Lee has been connected with te 
Dyer Company since January 1. Prat 
to that time, he was associated with 
brother, Ivy L. Lee, in advertising a 
publicity for various large  intere® 
Before that, he was publicity agent 
the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
1911-12-13. he acted as adviser to # 
conference committee of railroad m* 
agers in their wage negotiations 
the railroad brotherhoods. 

With the exception of Mr. Lee, 
entire management of the George 
Dyer Company remains the same #? 
was before Mr. Dyer’s death. The 
ness will be conducted as heretof 
the organization built up by M 
in the past fifteen years. . 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


you are interested in the develop- 
ment of your classified advertising 
get a COPY of “Off Season Campaign of 
Classified Advertising,” written by H. 
|, Parish, of the Birmingham (Ala.) 

News. : 
It is arranged in looseleaf form and 
is practically a text book on the sub- 
ject of classified advertising. It con- 
gins explanations and forms of the 
jest methods of soliciting classified ad- 
yetising, especially during off seasons. 
The book cannot help but prove of 
great yalue to the classified manager 
ot solicitor who is interested in de- 
veloping his business. 
x * * 





No one who has had experience in 
mtional advertising will question the 
value of color in making an effective 
glling appeal. It creates atmosphere, 
gives to the features of fruit and 
vegetables their natural appearance, 
reproduces the actual appearance of 
textiles, cartons in which foods are 
packed, and reveals the scenic beauties 
of mountains, lakes and woodland 
dells. 

Recently there has been issued by the 
Chromochart Company of Holyoke, 
Mass, “A Chromatic Chart of Color 
Composition,” designed to aid distrib- 
wtors of merchandise, printers, and 
others in the proper use of color in 
advertising. The chart furnishes over 
10,000 correct color combinations in 
dominant, complimentary and _analo- 
gous harmonies. All colors can be 
visualized upon any stock selected in 
combination of from two to six colors. 

* * * 


The publishers of the Appeal to 
Reason, the iconoclastic weekly issued 


Editor & Publisher 


at Girard, Kan., have sent out a strong 
bid for financial support, saying that 
unless they can raise $2,500 through 
new subscriptions to meet its liabilities 
before July 20 the paper will be dis- 
continued. This is one of the publica- 
tions that Upton Sinclair has fre- 
quently praised because it prints every- 
thing he writes. There surely are 
enough Socialists in this country to 
support such a paper if they think its 
life is worth saving. 
x * * 
That too much dependence is placed 


upon the editorial utterances of the na- ° 


tive Japanese newspapers by foreign 
investigators is 
Japan Advertiser, the only daily printed 
in English at Tokyo. In an editorial 
headed “The Irresponsible Press” the 
writer calls attention to the fact that 
the Japanese writer is a creature of 
momentary impulse. 

“It seems impossible to a Westerner,” 
he says, “that a newspaper editorial 
shquld not represent a_ considerable 
opinion, right or wrong. He may think 
it is inspired by mysterious and sinister 
official sources in the background, or he 
may imagine that it is the true reflec- 
tion of public feeling. The truth is 
that many editorials are written with a 
smaller sense of responsibility than the 
barber will show when he cuts your 
hair. ‘Here is a church, said a char- 
acter in Dickens, ‘let’s go in and get 
married.’ ‘Here’s a column,’ the Jap- 
anese leader-writer seems to say to 
himself sometimes, ‘let’s fill it.’” 


Names Special 


The East Stroudsburg (Pa.) Press 
has appointed Carpenter & Co. to repre- 
sent it in the national advertising field, 
with headquarters in New York, Chi- 
cago and Kansas City. 


the comment of the . 
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The Greatest Force 
In the World 


Dr. Angell was preceded by Dr. Hadley, the 
retiring President, who said that the news- 
apers of the world were perhaps the greatest 
orce in the world because after they have 
moulded public opinion there was little left 
for the Government to do. 

—New York Times. 


Dr. Hadley, retiring President of Yale, is right; newspapers are the 
greatest force in the world, because they, more than any other class of 


publication, mould public opinion. 


Particularly is this true in the South, because the South is a newspaper 
reading public. 


The Southern public gets its Public Opinion from the newspapers. Their 
political opini their ic opini and their buying opinions are 
all garnered from the columns of their daily papers. 





To mould the buying opinion of the South use newspapers. With no other 
media can you so surely, so ically infl the Southern market. 


The daily newspapers of the South circulate in the city and country alike, 
and are read in the homes of ninety per cent of the worthwhile people. 


Look to the South; reach for this market; study it, and sell it through 
Southern newspapers. 














Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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the exhibit. 


On to Chicago! 


AN INVITATION 


Printers and Publishers attending The Graphic Arts Exhibition, in The 
Coliseum, Chicago, July 23d to 30th, are cordially invited to visit the Intertype 
Exhibit, there to inspect a working demonstration of the new Model D-s.m., 
the Model C-s.m., and other Intertype features. 

“Barney” Chittick, Manager of the Chicago Branch of Intertype Corpora- 
tion, and several members of his staff will be present to greet those visiting 
Vice-President G. C. Willings, of New York, and F. A. Hill, 
Manager of the Southern Branch, will also be on hand. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


50 


Middle Western Branch - - - 
Southern Branch - - - - 
Pacific Coast Branch - - - 


General Offices, COURT 








STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Rand-McNally Building, Chicago, Ill. 
160-162 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 
86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








BLOCK ON AGENCY COMMISSIONS 


ITH full knowledge that Paul Block was not 

in sympathy with the agitation urging that 

advertising agencies receive their compensation 
directly from those they serve directly, Eprror & 
PUBLISHER asked Mr. Block to express his views in 
a special article. The thought was that they would 
be of especial value because of Mr. Block's wide 
experience in both agency and publishing fields. The 
valuable article with which he favored us is published 
in another column of this issue. 

Mr. Block assumes the premise that the A. N. A. 
resolution to which he refers in his article contem- 
plates payment to the advertiser of the commission 
the publisher now pays to the agency, and that, there- 
fore, the advertiser would have to pay more for 
Iris advertising. 

As a matter of fact if the entire amount of com- 
missions were turned over to the advertiser instead of 
to the agency the result would be the same to the 
advertiser, because he pays the full amount now 
except when special arrangement between him and the 
agency calls for net billing. Moreover, some of the 
heaviest advertisers in this country and Canada have 
declared that a change in method which would elim- 
inate publishers’ commissions would, they are con- 
vinced, make advertising more costly to them, but 
that they are willing it should if thereby they them- 
selves have the determination of the disposition of 
their appropriation. 

Nor is there any thought that elimination of the 
commission system would result in the dismissal of 
the advertising manager. It is agreed among national 
advertisers that the advertising manager: is an im- 
portant, indeed, an essential, link between them and 
the agencies. This phase has been discussed fully by 
the members of the A. N. A. and the more com- 
petent the advertiser manager who represents his 
concern at the conferences the firmer was his con- 
viction that no change of that kind would occur. 

One part of Mr. Block’s article would be a sad 
admission if the admission were general, and true. 

He argues that if commissions were to be with- 
drawn and advertising rates reduced thereby, pay- 
ments to agencies would drop gradually until they 
reached the vanishing point. 

Put abruptly, that argument amount to this: Agen- 
cies are not giving and would not in the future give 
service to advertiser or publisher warranting their 
present charges under the system of commissions or 
direct fees or both; that they must have the publisher 
acting as a buffer between them and their clients to 
enable them to force upon the latter a charge greater 
than one to which they can prove theniselves entitled. 

Epitor & PusBLisHER does not believe this deduc- 
tion, logical if Mr. Block’s premise be accepted, is 
true. If it were, in itself.it: would be sufficient to 
warrant every advertiser in either withdrawing from 
an agency which operates on the commission system 
or insisting without loss of time upon net accountings 
and agreements which would provide for direct fees 
with a penalty for acceptance of commissions from 
publishers on any ground whatsoever. 





THE REPORTER’S DUTY 


EOPLE do not always take into consideration 
the nature of a newspaper man’s occupation 
when they criticise him. For instance, a Los 
Angeles man wrote Arthur Brisbane that from his 
writings he had considered him a Christian and a 
good man, but that since he had learned he had 
attended a prize fight he had no further use for him. 

Brisbane replied that his correspondent did not 
understand the whole duty of a man when engaged 
in the newspaper business, which is to see every- 
thing and describe it accurately. Brisbane said that 
he had seen two criminals guillotined in France, 
Carlisle Harris and an American doctor electrocuted 
in this country, and reported five hangings at the 
Tombs: had covered Queen Victoria and Pope Leo’s 
jubilees, Boulanger’s trip to the Chamber of Deputies, 
and other notable events. 

“But all this,” says Brisbane, “does not make your 
reporter a public executioner, Boulangist or any- 
thing but a heterogeneous reporter. To see clearly 
and describe simply is the reporter’s business. 
| Providence, not the reporter, is responsible for things 
seen, from a falling-sparrow te a flying comet.” 


Editor 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 
Cempiled by CHartes W. MILLER 


Editor Vicksburg ( Miss.) Herald 


ND when the tempter came to Him, he 

scid, If Thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be mcede bread. But He 
answered and said, It is written, Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.—( Matt. 
iv:3, 4.) These things teach and exhort. If 
any man tesch otherwise, and consent not to 
wholesome words, even the words o* our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is 
according to godliness; He is proud, knowing 
nothing, but doting about questions and strifes 
of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, rcilings 
and surmisings, Perverse disputings of men of 
corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, sup- 
posing that gain is godliness; from such with- 
draw thyself—(I Tim. vi:2-5.) Beloved, 
when I gave all diligence to write unto you 
of the common salvation, it was needful for 
me to write unto you, and exhort you that ye 
should earnestly contend for the fzith which 
was once delivered unto the saints—(Jude 
3.) Give none offense, neither to the Jews, 
nor to the Gentiles, nor to the church of God. 
—(I. Cor. x :32.) 











THE PRESS AND THE SHIPPING BOARD 


WO members of the reorganized United States 
T Shipping Board, J. Barston Small and William 

J. Love, have besought the co-operation of the 
press in building up a permanent merchant marine. 
“There has been too much knocking of the Shipping 
Board,” said Mr. Love in an interview, “and what 
we ask is the co-operation of every newspaper, mer- 
chant, ship-owner and citizen.” 

The old Shipping Board had the hearty support 

- of the newspapers in all that it did that was com- 
mendable, but when the board showed its incompe- 
tency and its disregard for what were plainly the 
best interests of the government, the press roundly 
denounced its acts. 

The newspapers wish the members of the new 
board the best of luck in handling its great task. 
They can be depended upon to give them all the sup- 
port they need in their work, but this does not mean 
that they will be blind to their shortcomings or 
gloss over the grave mistakes they may make. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PRESS CONFEREN; 


ORD BURNHAM’S suggestion regarding th 

holding of an Anglo-American Conference ¢ 

journalists in 1922 or 1923, has been Teceive 
with approval by many American editors ang pee 
lishers. Of course opinions differ as to its Compos. 
tion and as to the subjects such a conference 
consider. But the idea of bringing together news. 
paper representatives of all English speaking Nation; 
for the purpose of discussing some of the intern. 
tional questions affecting the industry, and of esta. 
lishing a more intimate relationship between them, 
seems most desirable. 

William Allen White, editor of the Emporis 
(Kan.) Gazette, in a letter to the Eprror & Pu. 
LISHER, printed elsewhere in this issue, believes thy 
a conference, provided it is not made up of owners 
of newspapers or of newspaper mortgagees “jhy 
want to stall around as newspaper men” when 
are all merely bankers or sons-in-law, would do, 
lot of good. He thinks it would be advisable 4 
request Lord Burnham to formulate a dozen » 
more questions he would like to ask the Americy 
press, and then to appoint some of our own editos 
to answer them. The questions affecting Britis 
newspaper practice, upon which American editor 
desire enlightenment, could be prepared and answerej 
by the English editors in the same way. 

The more one thinks the matter over the stronger 
becomes the impression that, properly organized anj 
directed, an Anglo-American conference of jour. 
nalists might become a great stabilizer of busines 
and a powerful promoter of world-wide peace. 

What a mighty force such a conference cou 
exert! With the press of Great Britain and Ameria 
working together in a single cause what could nm 
be accomplished ? 





POPULARITY OF ADVERTISED MERCHANDISE 


OU can prove almost anything you chow 

from the results of a questionnaire. Labor 

tory tests of advertising are sometimes mis 
leading, especially when bodies of students are ust 
for experimental purposes, but in a recent investig- 
tion important facts were developed that are worty 
of attention. The inquiry covered 500 male studens 
in the Colleges of New York, Pennsylvania, Minne 
sota, Missouri and Texas. From the answers 
ceived it was found that five out of eight students 
in making purchases call for advertised brands, 

A list of twenty articles that men are likely to by 
at retail stores was prepared, including base balk 
cameras, candy, clothing, hats, razors, shoes, tobacw 
and tooth-paste. One of these was called out al 
the students were given one minute to put down tk 
first trade-name that occurred to them. 

The test showed how remarkably successful may 
manufacturers have been in stamping the names @ 
their product upon the minds of people. The publt 
is made familiar with the brand names of artidé 
through advertising. When a person goes into? 
store to make a purchase he calls for the one whi 
name has been made familiar to him by the new 
papers and magazines. If it is a pair of suspendes 
or a shirt he has a feeling of pride or of satisfactio 
in its ownership. He has no such feeling in posse 
ing an unidentified article. F 

Herein, then, lies the secret of the popularity @ 
advertised brands of merchandise. 





OHN WANAMAKER received many messages # 
congratulation from all over the world on ® 
83d birthday, which occurred on Monday, July l 
Few business men who have attained that age tl 
remain in active charge of the enterprises with whic 
they have long been identified. Mr. Wanamaker? 
the exceptional man. His two great retail store? 
New York and Philadelphia are just as much 
his personal direction now as they were twenty y@ 
ago. Age has not impaired his mental faculties * 
made him a whit less progressive in the condut# 
his business. He refuses to worry and takes a lire 
interest in world affairs. “I am glad to say 
marked Mr. Wanamaker to a reporter who @ 
to see him, “that I have always found life filled w? 
more sunny days than rainy days. And the 9 
who frets never gets anywhere.” Las mie 
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ini America. He will have his headquar- 
ters at 2517 Park Row Building, New 
York. 

Fred W. Allsopp, publisher of the 
Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette, is the au- 
thor of another book, entitled “Two 
Vacations,” devoted to his experiences 
on the 1919-1920 Canadian convention 
tours of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion. 


PERSONAL 








ORD NORTHCLIFFE will sail from 
LD sagland July 16, on the Aquitania 
ai will spend a short time in the United 
Sates, on his way to Australia where he 
gil spend part of the winter. 

Richard Washburn Child, newspaper 
oj magazine writer, has sailed to take 
w his duties as Ambassador to Italy. 

Thomas E. Gaffney, who has been 
geretary-treasurer and business manager 
{the Galveston (Tex.) Tribune for 
wer eeven years, has resigned and after 
;brief stay in Houston, will spend sev- 
eal months at mountain resorts and in 
yaveling. After his rest, he plans to 
grchase a substantial or controlling in- 
wrest in a progressive Southern daily. 
Change in ownership of the Tribune was 
reently noted in Epitor & PuBLISHER 

Norman Dodge, vice-president and 
gneral manager of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, has returned from 
athree-months’ trip to Europe in the 
interests of that company. He was ac- 
companied by Fred C. Grumman, assist- 
wt manager of the New York agency. 
Mr. Dodge visited England, Belgium, 
France and Germany, and Mr. Grumman 
after several weeks in London, went to 
The Hague, Brussels, Rheims, Versailles 
and Paris, stopping on the return trip at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Roy D. Pinkerton, who has been edi- 
tor of the Tacoma (Wash.) Times, is 
now editor of the Seattle Star. He suc- 
ceeds Leon Starmont, who has become 
editor of the Spokane Press. Ralph J. 
Benjamin, formerly a reporter on the 
Tacoma Times, has succeeded Mr. Pink- 
etton as editor. Edgar C. Wheeler has 
resigned as city editor of the Times and 
his place is filled by Leonard Langlow. 
James Crowe, reporter, has been given 
the title of assistant editor. 

Abe Hurwitz, associate editor of the 
Seattle Star, has resigned to join the 
staff of the Seattle Times. 

Charles G. Abbey, editor of the San- 
dusky (Ohio) Star-Journal, Mrs. Abbey, 
and children of Sandusky, Ohio, spent 
their vacation in Falconer, N. Y. 

Max Enos, United States press repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, and Katherine Lemcke 
Hicks, a prominent society woman of 
New York and South Norwalk, Conn., 
were married June 6. 

Edward M. Perkins, editor of the 
LeRoy (N. Y.) Gazette-News, is con- 
fined to his home with an attack of 
pneumonia. 

Miss Margaret Reick, daughter of 
William C. Reick, president of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, and Henry 
Schermerhorn Stearns, Jr, of New 
York, have become engaged. 

A. A. Moreaux of Luverne, Minn., 
editor and publisher of the Rock Coun- 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 

OHN S. PIPER and Mrs. Piper are 

telling their friends about a visit 
of the stork to their Milwaukee home 
July 6. The bird left a young lady, who 
has been named Mary Jean. Mr. Piper 
has been on the Cleveland News and 
Buffalo Enquirer copy desks and is now 
with the Milwaukee ‘Sentinel. Mrs. 
Piper as Miss Helen Shirk, was police 
reporter on the Lima (Ohio) Republi- 
can-Gazette and later society editor of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Post. 

Miss Faye Olds has joined the staff 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Times as as- 
sistant society editor to succeed Miss 
Helen Stoddard who has resigned. 

Thomas R. Henry of the editorial 
staff of the Washington Herald and 
formerly of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram is renewing acquaintances in 
Worcester. 

Hugh E. Westfield of the Boston Rec- 
ord has joined the staff of the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Telegram. 

William E. Nash, for some time a 
member of the European staff of the 
Chicago Daily News foreign service, has 
returned to the United States for a tour 
of duty with the News’ Chicago staff. 

Miss Eleanor Jewett, art editor of the 
Chicago Tribune Sunday room, and 
Godfrey Lundberg, Tribune photograph- 
er, were married recently. Cupid has 
been very busy at the Tribune office. 
Five members of the auditing depart- 
ment were married recently and a fifth 
announced her engagement. 

Larry Rue, of the Chicago Tribune 
foreign staff, is out of the hospital 
where he was laid up with an infection 
of an ankle contracted while covering 
the Polish insurrection in Silesia. 

Miss Helen Moebert of the publicity 
office of the American Red Cross in New 
York City is visiting Hartford (Conn.) 
friends. Miss Moebert was until two 
years ago a member of the staff of 
the Sprinfield (Mass.) Evening Union. 

Charles M. Christman, former city 
editor and now a special writer on the 
Philadelphia North American, is ac- 
companying the big delegation of Elks 
from the Quaker City to the National 
Elks Convention in Los Angeles. An 
interesting feature of the trip was the 
issuing of a daily newspaper in the form 
of a double mailing card, each member 
of the party receiving a copy which, 
after reading, he could mail to the folks 
ty Herald, has been appointed to the back home. Mr. Christman was the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater &ditor. ‘ . 

rd. John Fitzgerald, until recently a mem- 

W. P. Hobby, publisher of the Beau- ber of the staff of the Philadelphia In- 
mont (Tex.) Erferprise, visited Mexico uirer, has joined the Public Ledger. 
City recently and investigated the pos- James M. Bennett, at one time city 
sibilities of starting an English daily ¢ditor of the Philadelphia Evening Pub- 
Newspaper there. When the news of his lic Ledger, is now publicity director of 
mission reached the publisher of El the United Gas Improvement Company 
Universal, the latter on short notice Of that city. Mr. Bennett formerly 
began the publication of the Mexican handled publicity for the Protestant 
Ost, a morning daily in the English Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania, and 
language. . in this capacity has been succeeded by 

Starr Hunt, son of J. L. Starr Hunt, Samuel Warnock of the Public Ledger 
4 well known lawyer of Mexico City, staff. i 
Seditor of the English language section Paul Egolf, formerly of the Philadel- 
of Excelsior, one of the leading Spanish phia Evening Public Ledger, is now a 

Newspapers of the capital. member of the North American local 

J.C. H. Macbeth, until recently secre- staff. 

tary of the Aldwych Club, the London 


ising organization, has just arrived ‘Nétted with the International News Ser- 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING e4 








Miss Dorothy Thompson, who: is con- » 


T is entirely possible that there are 


some newspaper men in the United 


States who never met Clayton D. Lee 


face to face, but 
they are few, and 
even they have 
heard -of him. 
C. D. is the new 
New York busi- 
ness manager of 
the International 
News Service. 

Mr. Lee made 
his mark as a 
newspaper writer 
during the Span- 
ish - American 
War and shortly 
after he gradu- 
ated from Northwestern University. 
Shortly after that he joined the staff of 
the Chicago Tribune as a reporter and 
later went to San Francisco for the 
Scripps-McRae Association. Before en- 
tering Northwestern he learned the 
Morse code. 

That experience 


Crayton D. Lee 


saved the Scripps- 
McRae Association during the San 
Francisco fire. When the operators de- 
serted the building he jumped into the 
breach and stuck until the militia ordered 
him out of the building. Then he made 
his way to Oakland and grabbed the 
first wire patched up and started send- 
ing to Chicago. 

In 1907 Mr. Lee came to New York 
as treasurer of the old Publishers Press 
and when that organization was merged 
with the United became secretary of 
the new organization. In 1909 he was 
elected vice-president and in 1910 presi- 
dent and was succeeded in that office by 
Roy W. Howard, then chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Lee continued as an official of the 
United Press until 1917, at which time 
he was secretary, when he retired en- 
tirely from that organization and short- 
ly after became head of the business de- 
partment of the Committee on Public 
Information, having complete business 
charge of the publishing and news serv- 
ices of the Government during the war. 








vice, recently returned to Budapest, 
where she is preparing a book, in colla- 
boration with Charles Hovak, Budapest 
correspondent for the Manchester (Eng- 





31 
land) Guardian, on the 
period in Hungary. 

Alan Hind, of the Philadelphia North 
American local staff, has gone to the 
Boston Post. 

Harry A. Beierlein, of the United 
Feature Service, and Miss Mary M. Fey, 
formerly of the New York office of the 
United Press, were recently married at 
the home of bride’s parents at Wood- 
haven, N. Y. 

Mrs. Edna Woolman Chase, editor of 
Vogue, sailed for New York on July 2, 
on the Mauretania. Mrs. Chase has been 
traveling in France and Italy since May. 

Larry Moore, formerly on the staffs of 
the Duuth Herald and News-Tribune, 
is now publisher of Motor Chat, a 
monthly magazine issued by the Duluth 
Automobile club. 

Jack Heath, head of the English de- 
partment of the St. Alban’s Academy, 
Sycamore, IIL, is relief man on the Du- 
luth (Minn.) Herald editorial staff for 
the summer. Mr. Heath was police re- 
porter for the Herald during vacations 
while a student at Grinnell college. 3 

John Wagner of the San Francisco 
Bulletin, has joined the editorial staff 
of the Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune. 
Before leaving for San Francisco, Mr. 
Wagner was in charge of the editorial 
department of the Superior (Wis.) 
News-Tribune. 


reconstruction 


Miss Mary King and Miss Catherine 
Higgins of the Chicago Tribune edi- 
torial staff visited Buffalo friends after 
a trip down the St. Lawrence. 

E. S. Carroll of the San Francisco 
Chronicle has been appointed news edi- 
tor of the Salt Lake City Deseret News. 
Mr. Carroll succeeds Frank C. Greene 
who has gone into the automobile busi- 
ness. 

Horace H. Walker succeeds Lloyd H. 
Duffin as automobile editor of the Salt 
Lake City Deseret News. Mr. Duffin 
has gone back into the regular U. S. 
Army where he holds the rank of cap- 
tain. 

Edwin F. Schallert, dramatic and 
music editor of the Los Angeles Times, 
and Miss Elza Baumgarten, who has 
been in charge of advertising and pub- 
licity and arranging symphony programs 
at a Los Angeles theater, were married- 
a few days ago. They are spending 
their honeymoon in Seattle. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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“DEACON” STILLMAN DEAD 


Read Copy On New York Sun For Over 
Forty Years 


Amos B, Stillman, known as “The 
Deacon” to many newspaper men who 
in the last forty years served on the 
New York Sun, where for two decades 
he was a copy reader, died July 9, in 
Brooklyn, in his 87th year. Until he 
was 79, and his hair and beard were 
white, he continued at work in the old 
Sun Building. 

Mr. Stillman was born in Connecticut 
on March 2, 1835, and when he was a 
boy published a newspaper of his own 
for a short time in Middletown. Dur- 
ing the entire Civil War he served as a 
private. After the war he set type on 
the New York Times, and then for four 
years was reporter, proofreader, editor 
and mechanical chief of the Hartford 
Courant. He joined the staff of the 
New York Sun in 1870, and remained 
there until 1913, when he had a slight 
stroke of paralysis and retired. He 
went to live for a time in New Jersey, 
but said he could not stay away from the 
city and returned to his old home in 
Brooklyn. 

During nearly all his years of service 
on the Sun Mr. Stillman had what was 
known as the Washington desk, which 
not only handled all the news from the 
national capital, but also all the news 
of New York State outside of the city. 
In addition to this, in those early years 
he often did a bit of reporting, and it 
was on one of these stories that he 
gained his name of “Deacon.” He had 
been sent to cover a fat man’s picnic, 
and allowed his fancy to play humor- 
ously with the events. When he re- 
turned, Dr. Wood, who was known far 
and wide as Dana’s “great American 
condenser,” inserted in the list of fat 
men “Deacon A. B. Stillman of Wil- 
liamsburg.” As Mr. Stillman was short 
and slim, the name stuck. 


F. T. RICHARDS DIES SUDDENLY 


Stricken While Drawing Cartoon for 
Philadelphia North American 


PHILADELPHIA, July 9—Frederick T. 
Richards, one of the best-known car- 
toonists in the country, died yesterday 
in this city. He was drawing a car- 
toon for Sunday’s North American 
when he suffered an attack of heart 
disease. He was 57 years old. “F. T. 
Richards,” as he always signed his pic- 
tures, since 1889 had been on the staff 
of Life, and had also contributed many 
cartoons to Collier’s Weekly. At vari- 
ous times he was with the New York 
Herald, the. Times and the Evening 
Mail. At one time he was on the 


Editor 





Philadelphia Press. He ‘joined the 
North American staff in 1912. He was 
the author of the “Royal Game of 


Golf,” a series of color prints; a port- 
folio entitled “Color Prints from Dick- 
ens;” and the “Blot Book.” 


Obituary 


SypNey James, for many years a com- 
positor on the Worcester Gazette, died 
July 10, from injuries sustained when he 
was knocked down by an automobile. 
Mr. James was 50 years old. 


Henry Marguanp, former editor of 
the old New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser, now the Globe, died in Washing- 
ton July 10. He was born in 1857, 
in New York, and during his service 
with the Commercial Advertiser, he was 
literary editor and editor-in-chief, re- 
tiring when the paper was sold in 1891. 
Since then he had been a contributor to 
many papers, chiefly to book review sec- 
tions. 


H. J. WALKER, veteran newspaper man 
and state editor of the Battle Creek 
(Mich.) News, died last week. 


Henry Dick, formerly of the New 
York World staff, died in Brooklyn, 
July 12, aged 54 years. 


BENNETT, a_ telegraph 
operator for the Associated Press for 
twenty-four years, died in Hartford, 
Conn., July 12, aged 54. Mr. Bennett 
had been in poor health for several 
years, suffering from neuritis and other 
ailments. He was for some time marine 
editor with the old United Press in 
New York. Later he went to Hartford 
with the newly organized A. P. and was 
operator at the Courant, and later with 
the Times. 


C. FRepEerRIckK 


Two Free Press Veterans Dead 

Detroit, July 9—Two employees of 
the composing room of the Detroit Free 
Press died within the last fortnight. 
They are George B. Desautels, who 
worked in the same composing room 
more than 30 years, and Joseph A. Cra- 
vatt, who was a linotype operator for 
many years. 


Ihmsen Left All To Widow 


Mrs. Angelina A. Ihmsen, widow of 
M. F. Ihmsen, for many years publisher 
of the Los Angeles -Examiner, was 
named as sole beneficiary of the estate 
of her husband, according to the will 
filed for probate recently. Mr. Ihmsen 
died May 4, of this year. The estates 
value was given as “in excess of $10,000.” 
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J. N. Nind, Jr., Succeeds Father 

The new board of directors of the 
Periodical Publishing Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., at a meeting held last week, 
























came to the United States ty 
American newspaper publication, a, 
ing for the Courier and other ews, 
papers. 
















































































































































elected John N. Nind, Jr., president of —_— 
the company to succeed his late father, Pian Jewish Weekly Chain ET! 
J. Newton Nind, who died in St. Peters- St. Louis, Mo., July 6.—Jja mat 
burg, Fla., March 6. Mr. Nind will as- Cummins, president of the Jewish Vou fg meatet 
sume active editorship of all three trade 4 St. Louis weekly journal, ha Oe ewspal 
journals published by the concern, the jzed the American Jewish Jounal 921, ec 
Grand Rapids Furniture Record, the pany. It is announced that pa Cox, 1920, ac 
American Funeral Director, the Furni- phe published in sixteen regres ing Po 
ture Manufacturer and Artisan. Other cities in the United States Thr total fo 
officers elected by the board of directors papers will be launched by the 5 e/ 73,600 
include : Agnes W. Nind, Grand Rapids, by August 1. One editorial policy yj fines" in 
vice-president; Edward R. Ford, Chi- govern the chain of papers. Syndic Journal 
cago secretary and treasurer. The writers will supply features, editorial, oaly pa 
stockholders meeting June 16, elected fiction and news of national importane Four 
to the board of directors, Edward R. to all the papers, which will also hand 
Ford, Chicago; John N. Nind, Jr.; O. focal news. 
E. Munn, Agnes W. Nind, Grand Rap- . 1921 
ids, and Louisa Nind, Detroit. Willard Record Dies Suddenly [iis 
Willard N. Record, general Manage, i 
Donghi Alive and a Marquis and vice-president in charge of th iM 
Giovanne Carlos Donghi, known in pm ge — ricer &G@, on 
America as John Donghi, was not killed ‘. rt bs yp me Ne “a k While ox 3420 
in action while fighting with the Italian joo "Cvnnected with the Feack et om 
army in the World War, as had been for eighteen years, and prior wa sae 
believed for the last three years. em ths i F 4 
Friends of Donghi, who was. formerly ee 3 ee ee 3716 
employed on the city staff of the Buffalo oe 
Courier, have just been informed that Now Odell Rubber Company 1198 
he is alive and through the death of his The International India Rubber Cy. 5998 
elder brother has become the Marquis of poration, South Bend, Ind., has change J 1570 
Donghi at Genoa, Italy. Mr. Donghi its name to the Odell Rubber Compan, *Ne 
Americ 
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Thelatest A. B.C. state- 
ments also show that ° 
in the last four years, 
or since the price of 
Minneapolis news- 2 
°° 
papers was increased . 
° 394 
one cent, The Tribune i. 
has lost nearly 28,000 sa 
+ . e 53 
daily circulationtoThe 
9 * 
Journal’s 6,000, and in it 
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Sunday circulation has ¥ 
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lost 53,000 to The = 
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Journal’s gain of 7,500. 
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Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Freie by O'Mara ‘& Ormsbee 
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NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS LOST 8 PER CENT 
IN LINEAGE JANUARY 1-JUNE 30 





ET loss of 7,256,181 lines, or approxi- 

mately 8 per cent. is shown by 
Greater New York daily and Sunday 
sewspapers for the first six months of 
gl, compared with the same period in 
1920, according to the New York Even- 
ing Post Statistical Department. 
tal for 1921, up to June 30, was 76,- 
973,000 lines, compared with 84,129,78] 
fges in 1920's first half. The Evening 
gral and the Evening Post were the 


atly papers to show gains. 


Four papers gained in June, 1921, 


The 


on May 1, 1921. 


JANUARY 1-JUNE 30, 1921-1920 






es Percentage of 

1921 _ 1920 F total space 
3352 5,378 American ....... 6.8 
604 6,023 Brooklyn Eagle... 8.9 
2330 11,640 Brooklyn Times . 2.1 

2 2,154 *Commercial ...... 2.1 
4972 «3,668 ~*Evening Journal... 7.0 
196 2,706 “Evening Mail..... 4.2 
3384 (3,432 *Evening Post..... 4.1 
43 3,276 *Evening Sun..... 5.5 
4420 3,726 Evening Telegram. 4.4 
3002 «3,570 *Evening World... 6.0 
2872 Pe rere 4.6 
sek. $884 tHerald Sane 
$614 14,436 Herald .......... 8.2 
3398 **1,104 News (Tabloid).. 1.5 
3716 3.982 Standard Union.. 4.5 
Stes ee rer rrr 
1744 - Bb: Siar 14.2 
§,198 5.316 Tribune .:....... 6.3 
$992 6,896 World .......... 9.5 
1,570 70,113 | MCVETT ere 


*No Sunday Edition. 


1921 1920 
5,236,928 5,890,442 
6,829,310 6,998,010 
1,621,564 $1,208,510 
1,598,852 1,769,236 
5,383,034 4,961,082 
3,223,622 3,350,648 
3,142,521 2,765,030 
4,221,880 4,594,728 
3,430,878 4,237,372 
4,650,308 4,998,336 
3,555,150 4.352.493 
ececcece $806,064 
6,287,834 15,249,452 
1,126,112 **291,692 
3,447,546 4,417,620 
as eae $792,854 

10,930,804 12,371,879 
4,841,259 5,248,730 
7,345,998 





7,6873,600 
The News started Sunday edition May 1, 1921. 


9,825,603 


84,129,781 


over their record of last year. 
were the Brooklyn Eagle, Evening Jour- 
nal, Evening Post and Daily News, the 
latter having started a Sunday edition 
Respective totals for 
June, 1921, and June, 1920, were 12,990,- 
742 lines and 14,077,681 lines, a net loss 
of 1,086,939 lines, or about 7 per cent. 

Comparative statistics for the period 
January 1—June 30, 1921 and 1920, for 
the same period 1921-1915, and for the 
month of June in the same years, 
follow: r 


Gain 





They 


Loss 
653,514 
168,700 


1,441,075 
407,471 
2,479,605 


Net Loss 

















COMPARATIVE LINEAGE, JANUARY 1-JUNE 30, 1921-1915 
192 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
American .:.-.. 5,236,928 5,890,442 5,009,058 4,812,514 4,606,269 4,827,927 4,256,538 
Brooklyn Eagle.. 6,829,310 6,998,010 5,506,800 4,391,432 4,770,858 4,800,631 4,571,150 
Brooklyn Times. 1,621,564 1,208,510 f....... Vanskons Wisinad , EPR Wiséonas 
Commercial .... 1,598,852 1,769,236 1,239,970 968,312 es, ae Thasacte 
Evening soenel. 5,383,034 4,961,082 4,705,690 3,657,507 3,670,638 3,563,231 3,608,318 
Evening ail... 3,223,622 3,350,648 2,139,711 2,427,939 2,497,996 2,331,957 2,277,705 
Evening Post... 3,142,521 2,765,030 2,166,794 1,996,941 2,089,274 1,900,901 1,711,203 
Evening Sun ... 4,221,880 4,594,728 3,856,897 2,622,471 2,868,799 2,858,947 2,474,346 
Brening Telegram 3,430,878 4,237,372 4,624,923 3,934,347 3,966,970 3,435,833 3,703,213 
Evening World.. 4,650,308 4,998,336 3,677,680 2,436,445 2,671,891 2,566,613 2,818,786 
ceseeeeess 3,555,150 4,352,493 4,009,762 2,499,844 2,852,322 3,046,598 2,635,777 
MPin 60060 secccece $806,064 4,181,960 3,387,808 3,892,540 3,800,181 4,082,780 
 ~ are GI Ae ERR: © cvaicks”  Waekawcta geedides: (oseeen det! aaeckes 
News (Tabloid). 1,126,112 **291,692 ft....... Pe sszicuds , re Vosavesi Terr 
Standard Union. 3,447,546 4,417,620 3,360,422 2,712,238 2,787,100 2,815,575 2,731,479 
SGe Goss s sacccnce $792,854 2,870,030 1,843,868 2,197,721 1,946,723 1,863,235 
Times theese 10,930,804 12,371,879 8,797,937 6,654,288 6,136,911 5,664,158 4,656,772 
ae 4,841,259 5,248,730 3,567,220 2,045,822 2,519,386 2,163,167 1,506,910 
MN Bidecs os 7,345,998 9,825,603 8,616,028 7,254,659 6,864,661 6,286,652 5,096,873 
ee 76,873,600 81,823,515 68,330,882 53,646,435 55,345,106 51,991,094 47,995,085 
7 ~~ Romie combined into Sun-Herald Feb. 1, 1920; mame changed to Herald 
et. 1, 1920. 
§January 1 to January 31, inclusive, 
lFebruary 1 to June 30, inclusive.* 
{March 1 to ry 30, inclusive. 
**May 1 to June 30, inclusive. 
tFigures not recorded. 
JUNE, 1921-1920 
es Percentage of 1921 1920 Gain Loss 
1921 1920 total space 
902 ae) OO cccdcncessennue 6. 898,572 942S,476" = castes 27,104 
1,056 991 Brooklyn Eagle .......... 10.0 1,294,728 1,224,635 FORSB.. ~ eesnse 
402 386 Brooklyn Times ...........2.4 307,868 Seen. '* ccabae 1,198 
394 356 *Commercial ............. 2.0 261,526 eRe dauécuard 31,680 
696 656 *Evening Journal ......... 7.1 917,644 856,024 GiaGe  «sccas 
486 oe “Evening DEON .cccccccces 4.1 536,622 Se: cates 64,038 
560 610 “Evening Post ........... 3.9 508,180 487,736 pS? ae errr 
546 S42 *Evening Sun .......%.e0- 5.3 685.674 > eee 99,740 
538 638 Evening Telegram ....... 4.6 598,412 TOG APO cade 148,058 
588 608 *Evening World ......... 5.6 722,580 Gee * cageck 125,612 
508 TC. ccadenediasamenees 4.9 642,100 frre 105,481 
EE ES er prererrerrerrrs 7.9 1,024,050 1,041,760" ...... 17,710 
708 -*532 News (Tabloid) ......... 1.7 222,458  *144,770 FARM Fe ee 3 
598 658 Standard Union ......... 4.4 565,408 Sane Lp esekes 151,814 
ME, 7) TEMBER oc cc ucccccccdececs 13.5 1,757,786 PES ae 180,432 
850 OM OR rs o 6.0 783,232 ik Serer e 38,692 
EE. WERT. o..o.cecaccccacaene 9.7 1,263,902 RISES sow onus 325,224 
12,038 11,989 ON. cesnecscnvagessonees 12,990,742 14,077,681 ....¢. 1,086,939 
*No Sunday Edition. Net Loss. 
COMPARATIVE LINEAGE, JUNE, 1921-1915 
. 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
American ....... 898,572 925,676 1,035,414 807,312 684,069 794,713 676,599 
Breokiyn Eagle . 1,294,728 1,224,636 1,126,898 864,796 878,788 885,340 907,907 
rooklyn Times .. 307,868 309,066 7+ ...... | ee , eae Stewie?) ih se ued 
E mercial ..... 261,526 293,206 268,454 128,312 148,253 , ren , 
Bowe Journal . 917.644 856,024 785,204 499,129 583,841 578,543 554,574 
‘oe Mail .... 536,622 600,660 414,460 384,151 426,640 459,244 362,794 
nes Post .... 508,180 487,736 400,154 305,876 420,341 342,816 294,170 
Benne Sun .... 685.674 785,414 700,220 399,087 448,006 507,318 416,700 
Boe Telegram 598,412 746,470 854,370 676,532 675,121 651,192 601,548 
vening World . 722,580 848,192 673,134 339,453 444,175 439,692 416,261 
Globe 2: weeees. 642,100 747,581 713,638 383.590 452,603 $22,912 442,335 
Nee eis 1,024,050 1,041,760 766,950 §70,315 588,163 591,616 655,919 
News (Tabloid) 222,458 144,770 ¢ ...... pee nee er ee 
Sen Union 565,408 717,222 646,256 443,317 453,922 474,848 454,391 
oe Oe: ies Meads $94.796 273.617 332,495 324,050 316,609 
lt ae 1,757,786 1,938,218 1,738,450 1,125,258 998,392 937,201 772,087 
wane ea 783,232 821,924 755.138 315,540 393,520 383,338 274,889 
_ aaa 1,263,902 1,589,126 1,817,308 1,360,515 1,078,263 1,082,231 887,136 
7 12,990,742 14,077,681 13,285,844 8,876,800 9,006,592 8,975,054 8,033,919 
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Farm Values 


Indicative of 
Its Greater Wealth 
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Iowa’s farms are worth $7,601,772,290. 


That is seven times the value of the farms 
in the six New England states, and twice 
the value of the famous orchards, vine- 
yards, and farms of the three Pacific states. 


The Department of Agriculture divides 
the United States into nine geographical 
areas, in figuring farm value statistics. 
IOWA FARM LAND ALONE IS 
VALUED HIGHER THAN THE FARMS 
IN ANY ONE OF SEVEN OF THESE 
NINE AREAS. 


The total farms of nine states in the south- 


east are exceeded by those of Iowa by 
more than $2,000,000,000. 


A state which is so predominant that its 
wealth exceeds combinations of states in 
either East or West, is a state that should 
be the first choice of every National 
Advertiser. 


To sell these people it is only necessary 
to use their daily papers. 




















| Circu- Rate for 

lation 5,000 lines 

Burlington Hawk-Eye ..............-.(M) 10,401 .035 
Burlington Hawk-Eye ..............-(S) 12,960 .035 
*Cedar Rapids Gazette .............-..(E) 19,005 .055 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil ..........(E&S) 15,147 .0S 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader .......(E) 15,153 .06 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader .......(S) 17,332 .06 
Davenport Times .............-+.--(E) 24,322 .08 
Des Moines Capital .................(E) 49,805 14 
Des Moines Sunday Capital ..........(S) 32,931 14 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. .. . (M&E) 111,560 -20 
Des Moines Sunday Register ..........(S) 92,761 .20 


tlowa City Press-Citizen ..............(E) 6,847 .035 
**Mason City Globe Gazette ...........(E) 9,516 .035 
*Muscatine Journal & News Tribune.....(E) 7,991 .035 
Ottumwa Courier ..............+..-(E) 12,373 
Sioux City Jourmal ..............(M&E) 51,723 
Sioux City Journal ..............++-(S) 33,795 
**Waterloo Evening Courier ..........-(E) 15,554 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 

*A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, April 1, 1921. 
**A. B. C. Audit, October 1, 1920. 

+Publisher’s Statement, 
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Mat Service Prices 


Chicago, June 28, 1921. 

To Epitor & Pvusiisuer: I have just read 
with interest the comments in Epitor & Pvs- 
LISHER for June 25 about prices for different 
newspaper mat services. 

There are factors in this which your inves- 
tigation did not uncover. If the several mat 
service companies which enjoy a_ leadership 
were organized—for ‘‘a_ standardization of 
prices’—the result would be that newspapers 
would pay from three to five times the amount 
they now pay for mat services. 

Your article, in fact, gives encouragement 
to something which newspaper publishers will 
do well to avoid. . 

We have a schedule of prices for our mat 
service, the Advertising Sales Service. This 
is based on two things—the circulation of the 


newspaper or the population of the city. Our 
pee or newspapers is some 25 per cent 
ower than the schedule for stores. We sell 


to the newspaper for less because the news- 
paper, offering our service to various stores, 
establishes us and furthers our prestige. 

I take it for granted that you understand 


why mat services prices are graduated. The 
newspaper with a big circulation should and 
oes pay more for a service. It gets more 


out of the service than the smaller newspaper. 
Price fluctuations vary more in the smaller 
cities than they do in the larger ones. 

Some smaller cities are more progressive. 
The active, aggressive advertising manager in 
the smaller city often creates a lively use for 
his cut services. Therefore he makes the serv- 
ice more valuable in his office than it might be 
in another city of the same size. In other 
words, if the newspaper man, being alive and 
aggressive, stimulates his advertisers to a 
greater use of copy he at the same time creates 
a greater value for the mat services. But you 
will observe that in this the newspaper adver- 
tising man is the chief benéficiary, which is 
as it should be. ; 

We do not look for “suckers” among news- 
paper advertising managers, To the man who, 
you say, asserted that “he would be a sucker 
to pay the first price asked for cut services,” 
I can say that have sold many services to 
one publisher who never asks a price for any- 
thing. He always says, “Send it on and just 
make the price right.”” I have sold hundreds 
of different services to newspapers in every 
State in the Union, and there isn’t a publisher 
in America who guarantees himself the right 
price, always, with more certainty than this 
man does it. This man has never questioned 
a bill from either of our companies, I will 
add that he has never been given a price that 
departed by as much as one cent from our 
schedules. 

On the other hand, if our scheduled price 
for a given town is $20 a month we do not 
lock upon the advertising man as a “sucker” 
when we quote him that figure. Experience 
has proved that it often does the newspaper 
man a good service to reduce this price a lit- 
tle, for the time being at least, to what he 
can pay. This doesn’t imply in any sense that 
the first effort with him was to get more than 


we really expected for the service. It does 
imply that our thought is this: If we can 
make a small concession to the man and get 


him to doing business with us he will be with 
us a long, long time and will, himself, more 
than make up for the original price concession. 

Our experience, which has been a successful 
one in this field, proves that our contention 
in this respect is right. 

Now, still another slant at it. Frequently, 
after a newspaper has contracted for vour 
service we have a voluntary request from a 
Store to take our service away from the news- 
vaper and place it exclusively with the store. 
he store in such instances always is willing 
to pay more than the newspaper. We have 
had these requests after we had placed our 
service with a newspaper at a price somewhat 
lower thatr ou? schedule for the city. 

In each instance we have fulfilled our con- 
tract with the newspaper, merely pointing out 
to the newspaper advertising manager that 
the instance established the truth of our origi- 
nal claims regarding the service. 

It seems simple indeed for the man not in 
this business to put out a special service for 
the Southern states. The flaw in this is that 
the Southern states will not support a service 
enough to make it profitable. The field is 
wide open for anyone who wishes to try it. 

Your point that the first thing for mat com- 
panies to do is to standardize their prices 
touches something that has been considerably 
discussed heretofore. But the suggestion that 
mat making companies “get together” has come 
from a different quarter. You haven’t meant 
to suggest that exactly. You rather got into 
this without realizing it, I think. The news- 
print makers no doubt started out with “a 
standardization of prices.” Look where they 
are now—or, rather, look where the publishers 
are. “Standardization of. prices” is dynamite. 
That's a horse that looks innocent until you 
try to ride him. Then he is a bad actor. Put 
up a building in Chicago and you will learn 
heaps about “‘standardization of prices.” 

Our price schedule is based on two factors. 
These, I think you will agree, are the two vital 
considerations that should lie deep in the foun- 
dations of every organization that is to be 
successful in this field. These are, first, the 
value and service we can give the newspaper 
and, second, the helpfulness the newspaper 
lends us by furthering our prestige and stand- 
ing in our field. 

,.. The newspaper man is a square-shooter for 
the most part.. I never have.any.trouble with 
him about prices. 


I trust that the foregoing may add some- 
thing of value to your fund of information 
shout the m&t service business. Meantime, I 
am 

Very cordially yours, 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER SERVICE, 
Parke West, Director of Sales. 


Working for the Publisher? 


July 6, 1921. 

To Entror & Pvustisuer: I have noticed a 
great deal of discussion in Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER relative to who should pay the agency, 
the publisher or the advertiser. Some of the 
large agencies maintain that the present sys- 
tem should be continued, some of them even 
going so far as to say that they are working 
for the interests of the publishers therefore 
the publishers should pay them. But are not 
the agencies working for the advertiser? If 
they are not they should be. I suppose that 
the agency is working for the best interests 
of the publisher when they try to beat down 
his rates. The publisher knows best what his 
product, white space, must sell for and if the 
price seems prohibitive the agency does not 
have to buy. 

I suppose the agency is working for the 
best interests of the publisher when they send 
press material labeled as news and ask if he 
will print it and thereby co-operate with their 
client. It is nothing but advertising and if 
it were not advertising the agency would not 
ask that it be printed. Publishers with a 
backbone throw such material into the waste 
paper basket. Some agencies do not know 
the meaning of the word “co-operation,” judg 
ing from the various requests that the pub- 
lisher gets in his mail each day, The better 
agencies do not ask the publisher for this kind 
ot “co-operation.” 

I have mentioned some things that I have 
not seen brought up as yet and they may be 
taken at their face value. I should like to 
see a system devised whereby the advertiser 
and not the publisher pays the agency. Of 
course when it can be shown that the agency 
has developed new business for the publisher 
the agency is entitled to some remuneration 


from him. 
M. C. LANGLEY, 
Business Manager, Iola (Kan.) Daily Register. 


A Grateful Author 


Cuicaco, July 9, 1921. 
To Epiror & Pvuetisner: I was very glad 
to see the review of the “Hand Book of 
Church Advertising” in your paper for April 


16, and appreciated it even though I have not 


said so earlier. I am firmly convinced that 
great numbers can be introduced to Christ, 
His church and its work by advertising; but 
many false ideas exist as to the nature of 
church advertising, and vast ignorance as to 
the methods. It was my thought that an ex- 
position on how to advertise was one way of 
rooting out the misleading and pointing the 


way to something better, This book is not the 
final word, of course. My only hope is that 
in the procession of printed pages that led to 





the throne of God this little volume may play 
a respectable part. 
FRANCIS H. CASE. 
Unrivalled 
Dallas, Tex., June 24, 1921. 


To Epitor & PvBLISHER: want to say be- 
yond question or doubt that Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER is the unrivalled authority among news- 
paper men today and that your articles and 
discussions, as well as the very thorough 
covering of newspaper activities, cause me to 
sead. your paper more carefully than any other 
that comes to my desk. 


W. C. MAYBORN, 
President and General Manager, Dallas Dis- 
patch and Houston Press. 


Regarding The Atlanta Meeting 


Louis, June 30, 1921. 
To Eprror & Pvustisuer: I am enclosing 
you copy of letter just received from A. W. 
McKeand, secretary-treasurer. Community Ad- 
vertising Department of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, to which I have 
added my endorsement as president. 

Both Mr. McKeand and myself are mem- 
bers of the National Commission of the A. A. 


St. 


C. of W. and I am a member. of the Exhibit 
and Educational Committees, of which Mr. 
Mackintosh is chairman. 


I do not know whether you want to publish 
this further criticism of Mr. Redmond’s ar- 
ticle or not, but it is sent to you for that 
purpose if you desire to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
Cc. F. HATFIELD, President. 


* * * 
St. 
Mr. Chas. F. Hatfield, 
507 Commercial Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mr. Hatrierpo: I want to protest 
strongly against the article in the Eprtor & 
PusBittsHer on June 18th. but do not suppose 
it will.de.much good. Frankls,I can. notsay 
on papér just what I thought whén 1° fifst 


Lovis, June 30, 1921. 
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read it, but in half decent language this is 


about my idea. 
Starting with the heading, then with the 
first paragraph, and on through it is very 


largely a lot of mis-statements of facts. 

I do not know Mr. Redmond and he may 
have a very large personal acquaintance among 
the ad men, but if I were to make a guess as 
to where he heard his principal complaints, 
ninety-nine times out of one hundred they 
were from New York, and the other one was 
from the fellows who helped to jumble things 
in the wrong way in St. Louis. ; 

I know some one from nearly every club in 
the country and I talked to a very great number 
of them. I have been attending the conven- 
tions regularly since the one held in Kansas 
City many years ago and of course have 
built up an acquaintanceship in the small 
cities and towns, the real back-bone of the 
country and, of course, I listen more to what 
they said than the fellows from New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, because they repre- 
sent the real folks, the folks that make possi- 
ble such places as New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston. ° 

Let me quote the first sentence oO 
little talk before the Community Advertising 
Department. “A town without a developed 
trade territory is dead!’ The great thing that 
the Associated Advertising Clubs are doing is 
to make advertising worth while in the small 
cities and in the country, and that was the 
strong appeal in the Mackintosh platform. 
The prosperous small towns make the pros- 
perous large town and that is the thing that 
New York can not get in their head. To them 
the sun rises on Long Island and sets on 
Newark Meadows and they recognize but little 
beyond that. The only real criticisms that I 
heard during the entire week was the criticism 
of the New York delegation and their methods, 
and this was especially strong when they did 
not have common courtesy enough to move 
for an unanimous election of Mackintosh, but 
that is typical of New York. I hope they 
will wake up some day and get the viewpoint 


of my own 


that there is something in America besides 
New York. 

One very strong criticism of New York 
was the fact that their so-called program was 


not announced in advance of their. coming to 
Atlanta where they tried to railroad it through 

The article is entirely unfair when it says 
that the departmental sessions were failures 
and that only- the newspaper, classified mana 
gers, and retail advertisers were worthwhile 
I have a half a mind to call a spade a spade 
and say this is a positive untruth. I talked to 
men from these three departments, also from 
the agricultural, the agencies, the church 
advertising, the direct mail, the financial, and 
the club secretaries, and without an exception 
these men claimed their department meetings 
were a success and that they had received 
much good out of them. 

I do know that our own department meet- 
ings created more interest than ever before, 
and the fact that the writer received fourteen 
invitations to explain the Terre Haute-Wabash 
Valley Plan and its connection with the Neosho 
Plan was an evidence that at least fourteen 
towns saw something of value in our confer- 
ence, and the fact that the Industrial and 
Development Agents of the railroads took 
such an active interest in the meeting and 
their move for co-ordinating their efforts with 
ours certainly proved that we were on the 
richt track. I do know that you and several 
other officers of the organization were asked to 
make talks in many different parts of the 
country, which is an added fact that the de- 
partment meeting was a success. 

I do not suppose that this protest will ever 
go any farther than your desk, but I do he- 
lieve honestly that Eottor & Pustisner should 
be more careful of their facts before they 
make such broad criticisms and so many mis- 
statements, but what is the use, let’s just go 
ahead and build our department larger and 
stronger and help to make things go in the 
small town by the introduction of proper 
methods in community co-operation and forget 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

COMMUNITY ADVERTISING DEPT. A. 
A. oe V 
A. W. McKeand, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Nore: I endorse most heartily the_state- 
ment made above by Mr. A. W. McKeand, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Community Adver- 
tising Department, and think a great mistake 
has been made in minimizing the importance 
of the Atlanta convention. I am glad Presi- 
dent Rowe Stewart takes practically the same 
position in criticising the article written by 
Mr. Redmond and certainly if it had not been 
a good corfvention it was not the fault o 
Mackintosh, or the Western, particularly the 
small town clubs. It was indirectly an attack 
on President Stewart and his Program Com- 
mittee, whic do not think was justified. 
The only criticism that I have as to depart- 
ments, is thet they were separated and there 
was some confusion in locating them and Mr. 
Redmond again reflects the provincialism that 
so frequently biases the expressions of special 
New York correspondents. 

Cc. F. HATFIELD. 
President, Community Advertising Department. 


What of The Bill Posters? 


San Francisco, June 28, 1921. 

To Epitor & Pvustisnuer: There is a great 
deal being written about the newspaper pub- 
lishers withdrawing commissions from recog- 
nized agencies. Much has been written in 
favor of such an act, but to date I have not 
read a line as to the part the bill-vosters or- 
gavization might play if commissions were 
withdrawn from the advertising agencies. 

The bill-posters are well organized and 
financed. They pull togetter,are~alert; -armmbi- 
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CAHILL ADVERTISING COMPAyy 
E. W. Cai 





Will Work With Newspaper 


New York, July 1, 19% 

To Eprtor & Pvusiiswer: I thank yea 
the conspicuous report you gave of the om 
women’s news service which I sug ested tog 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs in Ss 
Lake City. As am a veteran n 
worker, and as my husband was almost aj 4 
his life a newspaper man, I am a little te 
sorry that you reported me as makin, a “es 
ing attack on the newspapers of ¢ y.” As; 
matter of fact I said just the oppdsite % 
plan is to use existing newspapers and mp 
zines by furnishing to them news about 
that is irresistibly good, rather than to oper: 
our own organs. 

My ye is all kindliness toward 
pers and newspaper people. My plan Proposes 
to assist the editors by givinn Gaal auther: 
cated and authoritative information gripe 
with newspaper technique. 

have really been surprised at the Condy. 
attitude of the newspapers of the coum 
toward my plan. : 

Again I thank you for your generosity > 
space. I hope you will pardon this letter, be! 
felt that I had to write it. : 


IDA CLYDE CLARKE 





Another 16-Year-Old Union Meme 


Mepina, Onto, July 8, 192; 

To Epvitor & Pwsiisner: On page $4 
your issue of July 2 in a paragraph acom 
panying Mr. Davis’ picture, the statemem « 
made that “six boys have been admitted + 
membership in an American trades union ¢ 
the age of 16 years.” 

[ am wondering if I am numbered amy 
those six, as I was a member of the prints 
union at the age of 16 and working a; 
journeyman printer on the daily papen ¢ 
Cleveland, Ohio, at that age. 

Unlike Mr. Davis, however, I am note 
puted as having a million dollars. 

This letter is not written as a complaitt 
nor necessarily for publication, but, as te 
say, “merely as an evidence of good faith” 

GEORGE M. DENTON, 
Editor, Medina Sentingd 





“Aloha” 


Honotvutv, H. I1., June 23, 1921. 

To Enpitor & PvustisHer, Brother of & 
Presg: Accept this, our personal greeting. 

ur Hawaiian word “Aloha” signifies wd 
come, brotherhood, affection, boundless be 
pitality and, finally, farewell until we met 
again, 

All these are yours to the uttermost whe 
you come to the great Press Congress of 
World to be held here next October. Ford 
this Mid-Pacific Paradise, the garden spt d 















the universe, waits to greet you as its 
again. 

We want you to see, to know and to br 

this meeting place of East and West, whet 
many races dwell together in peace and 
mony. 
_ We have prepared for you a program eclijt 
ing even our proud record for hospitalit 
Our scenic glories, our volcanic wonders a 
our limpid seas await your coming. 

Nowhere else on earth can you be welcome! 
by so united or so cosmopolitan a populatiot 
for each of our many races vies with the rt 
in preparations to do you honor. 

We want to work with you when you wott 
play with you when you play—to hold out & 
right hand of fellowship to you and to 
your visit one you will ever remember. 

Therefore, come to Hawaii in October. 

Yours in cordial friendship, 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS EXECUTIVE (0k 
MITTEE, 
L. W. pe Vis-Norton, Executive Secretary 





The Trimont Advertising Account 


Boston, June 30, 1921, 
To Eprtor & Pustisner: We notice 0? 
recent issue that you state that our " 
Wood Putnam & Wood, are handling the 1 
mont Manufacturing Company’s business 
Allow us to inform you that we have bal 
the pleasure of placing advertising for this Sst 
old concern for many years, and as #e 
their advertising now running in many 
tions and are continually placing new contract 
for them, we know that they are wi satis 
with the ‘results of our co-operation with the 
We think the error probably arose oe] 
they prefer, once in a great while, 4 
course in their privilege, to place, ial 2 
trade reasons, an order for some special 
lication or advertisement direct, oF 
some special agency. . oe 


FRANKLIN P. SHUMWAY COMPANY. 
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“paz,” HEIR TO B. L. T., 
HEARS OLD SECRETS 


Bay Times, Where He Once 
Worked, Tells How He Beat the 
World on a Forest Fire, But 
Held His Tongue 


Greatness has its penalties. One of 
them, of the “IT knew him when” kind, 
just now is pursuing Fred Pasley, who 
becoming well known as “Paz” in the 
dit of the late “B. L. T.”, conductor 
of the Chicago Tribune’s “A Line 0’ 
Type or Two.” Paz began’ work as a 
reporter some seventeen years ago at 
Decatur, Ill, and since then has been 
porter or editor in New York, Chi- 
ago, Portland, San Francisco, Manila 
gd a few other. places. One of his 
stops in the early days was at Marsh- 
fd, Ore., where he held forth with 
the Coos Bay Times. Coos Bay hasn't 
forgotten him. The Times, observing 
the rise of its onetime cub, remarks: 
*Pasley’s work on the Times, while 
god, gave little hint of the undoubted 
talent he has since developed. Occa- 
sonally he gave a local story a whimsi- 
al turn that attracted more than pass- 
ing attention, but nothing that would 
qarrant the prediction of his one day 
seceeding to the chair of one of Amer- 
ica’s most famous humorists. 

“Probably Pasley’s most outstanding 
giece of work while in Coos Bay was a 
report of a small brush fire at Fern- 
dale which he telegraphed the Portland 


Journal. In those days Pasley’s pay 
envelope would not warrant mono- 
grammed cigarettes, and, doubtless 


spurred by financial needs, the Ferndale 
blaze fired his imagination until he pro- 
duced a column of the most lurid lan- 
guage that ever burned the wires out of 
the local Western Union office. 

“The fire was an insignificant one, 
calling for only a brief mention in the 
local columns of the Times, but under 
the inspiration of space rates and Pas- 
ley’s vivid imagination, it became a 
holocaust that was sweeping the forest- 
dad hills of Coos Bay with a sheet of 
fame that was driving thousands of 
people to the shore of the Pacific 
Ocean, into which they jumped to es- 
tape an awful death. 

“It was a graphic picture of settlers 
fleeing from the ‘forked tongue demon 
that leaped with lurid breath to lick the 
emblazoned clouds that with irradiant 
glare caught up the vivid gleam of rest- 
ss flames and hurled them on to abys- 
mal spaces beyond the sky.’ It was 
‘some story’ and so graphically told that 
the telegraph editor played it up and 
the United Press wired it over the 
country. 

“The next day the Western Union 
cfiee was inundated with telegrams 
from frightened relatives, friends and 
business acquaintances of people living 
here and concerning whose safety they 
were alarmed. The telegrams poured in 
from all over Oregon, Washington, 
California, Montana and as far east as 
Chicago, The whole thing was so ab- 
furdly and obviously extravagant that 

e ordinary natural resentment did not 
levelop, but Pasley kept very quiet 

"% the authorship of the terrible 


| 





Printing Unions Sued 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PustisHer) 
DvvvrH, Minn, July 6—Twelve print- 
establishments today filed suit for 
000 damages against I. T. U. Local 







charging that through picketing 
Md threats, union men had. prevented 
t shops from hiring men since May 





® and pressmen’s and bookbinders” 
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1 when they went on strike. A 44-hour 
week, with same pay as 48-hour week, 
was demanded by the union men, who 
are still out. 


GRASTY’S HAT 


A letter to Chas. H. Grasty, European Cor- 
respondent of The New York Times, on the 
return of a hat which he loaned to John Fin- 
ley (as a substitute for his derby) when start- 
ing out on a trip to the Baltic States and Mid 
dle Europe. Read at a dinner in Paris (Quai 
d’ Anjou) celebrating the safe return of the 
hat; the hat covered with flowers and laurel 
being the centerpiece on the table. 

Dear Grasty: I return your hat 
With thanks no rhythmic lines can 
measure: 
A crown that any democrat 

May wear with safety and with plea- 

sure. 


In many lands it’s sheltered me 
(And now and then, perhaps, a crea- 
ture 
Not mentioned in society, 
Though Robbie Burns 
“feature” ). 


made one a 


From Bayern hail and Russian rain 
It has my wand’ring pate protected ;— 
It's slept in rack of ship and train; 
{Don’t fear; I’ve had it disinfected). 


I've doffed it to a score of dead 
Passing to their last place of slum- 
ber; 
For sev’ral kings it’s bared my head 
And for more queens than I can num- 
ber. 


It’s called with me on Chiefs of State 
Monarchial and socialistic; 

It’s shared with me a braver fate 
In mingling with the bolshevistic. 


When it was gently brushed, I found, 
*Twas like Aladdin’s lamp when bur- 


nished ; 
And once it bore me from the ground 
And _ skyward transportation fur- 

nished. 


If mine, I’d cast it in the ring 

And seek a nation’s nomination,— 
I take it off, O more than King, 

To you in ardent admiration. 


Joun FIntey. 


eS 
Goodbye, old hat! Could I but know 
What you have known when Grasty 
wore you, 
I'd give my Knox-made black chapeau, 
Besides my shining top-hat, for you. 


Niagara Falls Gazette 2 Cents 


The Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette 
reduced its price to two cents on July 1. 
The Gazette went to three cents one 
year ago. 


DRY MATS 


We have but two reasons to be 
worthy of your patronage. 


1. Quality 
2. Price 


We carry a large stock at Bush Ter- 
minal and receive shipments every 
fourteen days. Don’t let delivery 
worry you. Write or phone for our 
prices. 


W. B. WHEELER CORP. 


Formerly Albert de Bary, Jr. 











‘Phone 6 Church Street 
} New York 








INDIANA 


A leader in the agricultural and 
industrial life of the country 











Indiana’s first great wealth came from its 
farms, and agriculture still plays an impor- 
tant part in its trade life. Other resources, 
such as timber, oil, gas, coal also contrib- 
ute to the buying power of the people of 
the state. 


The industrial growth of the state is the 
natural result of superior transportation 
facilities. It is the pathway of almost all 
of the great trunk lines, and branch lines 


tap every part of the state. 


Indiana people are educated to read adver- 
tising and their minds are open to sugges- 
tions. Your message in these daily news- 


papers gets home and results are sure to 














follow. 
Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 
*Crawfordsville Review .............. (M) 4,005 .025 
Decatur Democrat ........... deel (E) 3,114 .025 
Evansville Courier .........0ecceees (M) 23,513 .05 
Evansville Courier ..............24- (S) 21,318 .05 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette and 
Evening Press .......... waned es (M&E) 45,829 .07 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ........ (S) 26,888 .07 
*Fort Wayne News and Sentinel........ (E) 34,715 .08 
*Gary Evening Post 2.0.26. ccccccecce (E) 6,789 .04 
*Indianapolis News .......... denned (E) 118,205 -20 
eB rr rrr eee --(E) 3,638 .025 
Richmond Palladium ................(E) 11,937" .05 
South Bend News-Times .....(M) 10,617 
South Bend News-Times ......(E) pnt 17,168 06 
South Bend Tribune ................(E) 17,028 .065 
Terre Haute Tribune ........... ..-(E&S) 21,670 .06 
*Vincennes Commercial ......... ..-(M&S) 4,532 028 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, April 1, 1921. 
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LOUIS SEIBOLD LEAVES 
N. Y. WORLD 


Ncted Reporter Will Rest Until Autumn 
Before Announcing Future Plans 
—Covered Many World Famous 
Stories—Won Pulitzer Medal 


Louis Seibold has resigned from the 
New York World after seventeen years 
of continuous service. His reason for 
severing the connection with the World 
staff, which he says has always been 
most amicable, are that he desires to 
devote himself to other ventures. For 
two or three months Mr. Seibold will 
indulge in a holiday and hold in abey- 
ance until autumn definite plans he has 
formed. 

No living journalist has had a more 
varied career or covered the important 
assignments Mr. Seibold has had dur- 
ing the years he has been a member of 
the World staff. He has excelled in 
every field of reporting. He was the 








Louis SEIBOLD 


first reporter to reach Martinique at 
the time of the Mont Pelee eruption 
when 34,000 persons perished. His 
graphic cable accounts of it to the 
World constituted a “beat” memorable 
in the history of journalism. A thumb- 
nail sketch of other newspaper accom- 
plishments, including the following: 

Served as a correspondent in Cuba 
during the Spanish-American War; in- 
terviewed exclusively the man who dis- 
covered the Klondike and revealed the 
first intimate facts connected with the 
gold rush to Alaska; obtained at Al- 
bany the first inside facts of a highly 
sensational nature resulting in the in- 
surance frauds inquiry in 1906 which 
started Charles E. Hughes on his dis- 
tinguished public career; has “covered” 
every national political convention since 
1896; accompanied Secretary Colby on 
the diplomatic mission to South Amer- 
ica and interviewed the Presidents of 
Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay. 

Mr. Seibold’s exposure of the Wood 
Presidential campaign fund a year ago 
resulted in the General’s rejection by 
the Republican National Convention and 
incidentally put ex-Gov. Lowden of Illi- 
nois out of the running as a candidate. 
In 1913 Mr. Seibold’s series of articles 
exposing the lobby in Washington re- 
sulted in an investigation by a Con- 
gressional committee. His printed reve- 
lations in connection with the manage- 
ment of the New Haven Railroad a few 
years ago forced salutary reforms in 
railroad management, following an in- 
quiry by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


— Hen. 


Editor & Publisher 
Mr. Seibold, in 1915, unearthed the 
first conclusive evidence of German 


plotting and intrigue against the United 
States. His exhaustive articles, accom- 
panied by indisputable documentary evi- 
dence, including the now famous “Albert 
papers” ultimately brought about the 
dismissal of not only Austrian Ambassa- 
dor Dumba, Boy-Ed and von Papen, but 
ultimately Count von Bernstorff, the 
Kaiser’s representative at Washington. 

When the war broke out Mr. Seibold 
was in Europe. His cables describing 
the initial days of hostilities were among 
the most notable achievements. He 
brought back the first exclusive news 
of the safe transportation of the first 
British Expeditionary Force to France, 
news to which censorship had closed the 
cables. He accompanied President Wil- 
son to the Peace Conference and trav- 
elled with the ex-President through 
Europe. 

Mr. Seibold’s extended interview with 
President Wilson in 1920, a pronounce- 
ment that was telegraphed to the four 
quarters of the globe, was the only one 
granted by Mr. Wilson during the eight 
years he occupied the White House and 
resulted in his being awarded the 1921 
Pulitzer School of Journalism Memorial 
Medal for the best example of American 
reporting work. 





PERSONAL 


(Continued from page 31) 








Clifton A. Follansbee, Athol corre- 
spondent for the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram has been transferred to 


Fitchburg, Mass. His place in Athol 
has been taken by Clifton S. Starrett. 

Thomas E. Sweeney and Mrs, H. L. 
Carpenter have resigned from the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Telegram staff. 

Loring Bailey, formerly of the Utica 
(N. Y.) Telegram, has joined the staff 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 

Buell Miller, formerly of the Ben- 
nington (Vt.) Banner, has become 
Fitchburg correspondent for the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Telegram. 

George E. Hutchinson, Lancaster 
correspondent of the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Telegram, has resigned to go into busi- 
ness and has been replaced by George 
Dewer McGee. 

Joseph F. Bscharah, formerly of the 
Bridgeport Telegram, has become Leo- 
minster correspondent for the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Telegram. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


C I. PUTNAM, for the past seven 

“years New York representative of 
the Boston Evening American, has be- 
come manager of national advertising 
for that paper. 

H. E. Ward has been transferred from 
the Seattle Star’s advertising depart- 
ment to the Spokane Press as business 
manager. 

Nathan O. Fullmer, advertising man- 
ager of the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News, has returned to Salt Lake City 
after an extended trip in the East dur- 
ing which he visited most of the big pub- 
lishing centers. 

Warren H. Toomey has resigned as 
assistant circulation manager of the 
Hartford Courant to become advertis- 
ing manager of the Hebrew Record, a 
weekly published in local Hebrew inter- 
ests. 


Frank C. Drane, until recently classi- 
fied advertising manager of the Phila- 
delphia Record, was given a surprise 
party this week at his,home by his for- 
mer associates on the advertismg staff 











for 1921 

of the Record. He was presented with 
a set of engrossed resolutions and with 
a gold watch, on the back of which was 
engraved a facsimile of his signature. 


July 16, 


J. M. Riegel, business manager of the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, has 
been appointed general manager. A. J. 
McFaul, director of advertising, has 
been made, in addition, business man- 
ager. The work of the advertising de- 
partment has been divided up as follows: 
J. J. Bennett is given charge of the local 
display. Ralph Pryne has charge of 
foreign advertising and merchandising. 
G. N. Gunderson has been placed in 
charge of the classified. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 
AUL W. KEARNEY, former asso- 
ciate editor of Advertising & Sell- 
ing, has become president of a direct 
mail service organized under the name 
Paul W. Kearney, Inc., in New York. 

George W. Hopkins, general sales 
manager of the Columbia Phonograph 
Company, was last week elected vice- 
president of that organization. Mr. 
Hopkins is president of the Advertising 
Club of New York. 

Charles Henry Mackintosh, president 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, will address the Advertising 
Club of New York on July 26. 

E. J. Gannon has been elected presi- 
dent of the Dallas (Tex.) Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. Porter Lindsley is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

William G. Lownds, of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Department’s publicity 
staff, is spending a few weeks on a farm 
near Durham, N. H. 

Norman E. Horn, superintendent of 
sales service for the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company, Inc., New Haven, 
has taken over the advertising activities 
of that company in addition to his sales 
work. 

Herbert B. Carpenter, who has been 
for several years advertising manager 
for the Dallas (Tex.) Wholesale Mer- 
chants’ Association, has resigned to be- 
come director of sales and advertising 
of R. C. Dyer & Co., commercial prin- 
ters and advertising specialists. Mr. 
Carpenter was for three years adver- 
tising manager for the Higginbotham, 
Bailey, Logan Co., wholesale dry goods 
house in Dallas, and has recently spent 
seven months in Mexico studying ad- 
vertising and merchandising conditions 
in that country. ‘ 

Donat E. Gingras, advertising mana- 
ger of the Greenfield (Mass.) Daily 
Recorder, recently resigned to engage 
in the wholesale confectionery business 
in Greenfield. 
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NOTES OF THE AD AGENT; 

AGE TREMAINE, formerly Of th 

McJunkin Advertising Ageneyy 
Chicago, has joined the staff of ¢ 
bell, Blood and Trump, together vd 
A. A. Levenseller, formerly with Frei 
erick Stearns & Co-, and George = 
Post, former editor of the Linco 
house organ of the Lincoln Motor (jp, 
pany. 

The C. C. Stockford Company jy 
moved from 213 Michigan street to % 
Summit-Cherry Building, Toledo, Obis, 

F. L. Roselius has joined the staff of 
Street & Finney, Inc., New York He 
was president of the Kaffee Hag Q, 
poration from 1914 to 1919 and has sis 
been head of Roselius & Co., mam. 
turers’ agents. 


Claude C. Hopkins has been elegy) 
president of Lord & Thomas, Chicap, 
in the reorganization made necessary 
the appointment of A. D. Lasker to hej 
the U. S. Shipping Board and his om 
sequent retirement from the presideny 
of the agency. W. T. Kester is vig 
president and secretary and Herbert P 
Cohn general manager and treasure, 
Mr. Lasker’s stock ownership remaix 
unchanged. Richard H. Lee has decling 
a proposition to become associated wih 
Lord & Thomas and will remain as § 
rector of vigilance work of the AA 
C. W. 

Wyman Fitz, frank G. Conway an 
Earl C. Norris have resigned from th 
staff of Street & Finney, Inc, Ne 
York. Ralph Boal has been added 
the copy staff of this agency. 


The Ewton Ad Service Company ha 
been organized at Dallas for th 
purpose of providing an advertisig 
service for merchants and other adver 
tisers. The company is capitalized # 
$1,000 and the organizers are: T.f 
Ewton, E. B. Carraway and E. B. Gr 
raway, Jr. The organizers are all a+ 
vertising men. 

Recognition has been granted by th 
Boston publishers to Griffith-Stilling, 
372 Congress street, Boston, as an & 
vertising agency. Recognition was als 
extended as an advertising agency 
O’Connell-Ingals Advertising Agent), 
59 Ames Building, Boston. Barrows t 
Richardson, advertising agents, wil 
shortly open a Boston office at 201 Der 
onshire street, Boston, with Ernest ¥. 
Alley in charge. 

A. C. Ackerley, for some years # 
count executive with the Baker Adve 
tising Agency, Toronto, has joined th 
staff of R. C. Smith & Sons, Toronth, 
in a similar capacity. He succttit 
Duncan §S. Blaikie. 








FOR MAGAZINES AND COMIC SECTIONS 


3312 and 70 inch rolls basis 
24x36 500/38 Ibs. 


On Spot New York 
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(Sirs FOR AD MANAGERS 


Service Company, Chronicle 
aa San Francisco. Reported 


will start 
Big», using newspapers 





for’ United Pro- 
cena Sales Corporation, “Hi-Test” grease. 
s- Baker Company, “Baker's Cocoa,” 
pa sal Mass. Again making contracts 
» ith newspapers. 
& Richardson, Drexel ee Phila- 
; in placing orders with newspapers 
oe Oe Candy, 136 East 18th street, New 
if BS 


york. 





Durstine & Osborne, 25 West 45th 
New York. Making contracts with news- 
for Francis H. Leggett & Co., “Premier 
Oot Dressing,” 13th avenue and 27th street, 


New York. ~ 
George tten Company 1 
o" Placing orders = 
: newspapers or n 
a Bet Jepervtive Association, Inc., Utica, 
y ain making contracts with news- 
7 “for Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, “Sun- 
we Fncuit,” Long Island City, N. Y., and 
Kansas City. 
Curtiss Company, 


3861 4th avenue, 
New York 
Dairymen’s 


1476 Broadway, 





\ r Again placing orders with news- 
Chica, -- Mier Thomas book & Sons, tours, New 
“€SSary by rk 
T to Newhall Curtis Advertising Agency, 626 
‘i Spring street, Los Angeles, ae. a. 
‘ ill place orders wit estern dailies 
residency tor ee Mager Company, “Slate Surfaced 
r is vicn I shingles,” Los Angeles. 
lerbert P Dorland Advertising Agency, 9 East 40th 
dreet, New York. Again placing orders with 
treasurer, sewspa pers for I. Lewis Cigar Manufacturing 
> remains fm Company, “John Ruskin” and “Melba” cigars, 
S decline aly sivas Company, 42 Broadway, 
lated with New York. Placing orders with newspapers 
; ip National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
ain as d- fon, Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago. 
the A.A gyans & Barnhill, 10 East 43d street, New 
fork. Placing orders with New Jersey news- 
veo for K ndall Products Company, “Chek” 
rs for Ken v " 
nway ati pa fluid, 709 6th avenue, New York. 
from th Federal oe Agency, : = 2 or 
greet, New York, as secured acco 
nc., New ff iin Shoe Stores, New York. 
Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Bush Bldg., 
added t “2d street, New York. Placing orders with 
New York State newspapers for Syracuse Rub- 
er Company, Syracuse, iA 
npany ts MP. Gould Company, 60 West 35th 
; d areet, New York. Placing orders with news- 
or th er for Pixine Chemical Company, Troy, 
dvertisig  Y. Y. 
ler de Gundlach Advertising Agency, 400 North 
4 Michigan avenue, Chicago. Has secured ac- 
talized & IB counts cf Bond Shoemakers, 203 Lincoln Inn 
e: T. F @ (our, Cincinnati, and Elbinger Shoe Manufac- 
twers Company, Cincinnati. 
=. B. Car. 
= Sa §. Rowland Hall, Easton, Pa.—Asking 
re all a+ Mf mes from newspapers. 
as B. wy a Pan vdeo 2 Agency, 
mton, N. Y. Again making contracts 
ed by te with Pees in veskes, cman Cc. S$. 
oy: (ark, “Derwillow,” medical, 205 Pearl street 
1-Stillings Bh iachester, NY. P 
as an 9} Lockwood - Shackleford Company, 222 
. was als Kearney street, San Francisco. Reported will 
° Pacific Coast newspapers for J. E. Battery 
agency {0 #% (umpany. 
lyon Advertising Service, Times Bldg., 
Agency, New York. Reported to have secured account 
Jarrows & Mf ii ane Wine Company, 131 Prince 
areet, New York 
nts, will : 
| a Der ite tye Cosette. 5 ‘4 
avenue, Chicago. eported to have 
weured account of Briscoe Motor Corporation, 
Ernest V. Bt iison, ‘Mich : 
Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 4th avenue, New 
JOE laren Care 
ure sections for stman Koda om- 
er Adve "ty, Rochester, N. Y. Has secured account 
‘oined the Yong 2 Manufacturing Company, 
 Toront, Sidener-van Riper Advertising Company, 
succetit Merchants Bank ldg., Indianapolis. Has se- 


=F) 








cured account of Disco Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit. 

jSmith-Ferris Advertising Agency, Pacific 
mance Bidg., Los Angeles. Has secured 
‘count of Steele Packing Company, “Kenil- 
worth Tuna,” San Diego, Cal. 


Snodgrass & Gayness, 489 5th avente, 
j York, Placing orders with newspapers 
ot Ajax Rubber Company, tires, 220 West 
ith street, New York. 
Wales Advertising Company, |41 West 
36th street, New York. Again placing orders 
wth New York City newspapers for John T. 
W y Company, Inc., “Mobo” soap, 640 
est 30th street, New York. 
Fh C. Williams Advertising Agency, 136 

¥ street, New York. Has secured ac- 
‘unt of John L Salter & Sons, 48 Leonard 
Steet, New York. 

“Cooper, San Francisco. 

pred news per campaign for California Fruit 
Apricot towers, Inc., San Jose, Cal., “Sun- 
weet Prunes.” Space ranges from full page 
© 140 lines. 
Johnson, Read & Co., 202 South street, 
steet, Chicago, Handling account of the 
te tMoon Manufacturing Company, “N. 

. Laundry Tablets,” Chicago. 


ifCutcheon-Gerson Service, 64 West Ran- 
Osh Street, Chicago, Handling account of 


Truck Sales Company of America, 


509 Sout! 


Has pre- 


























ionh h Michigan avenue, Chicago, “Osh- 
cur Wheel Drive Truck,’ Newspapers, 
: magazines will be 
Making trade surveys for j 
Manufacturing Company. 
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McConnell & Fergusson, 
Ont. Have secured account of 
Co., Ltd., St. Johns, N. B., “Simms’ Brushes,” 
and are planning a campaign for Canadian 
newspapers and magazines. Also sending out 
instructions for McClarys, Ltd., London, Ont., 
stoves and ranges. Newspapers and farm 
papers are being used. 

Advertising Service Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto. Will fandle advertising of the Anglo- 
American Agencies, Ltd., Canadian distribu 
tors for the “Everwave” and the Garrity Silk 
Hair Wavers. It is expected that copy and 
instructions will go out shortly. 

Baker Advertising Agency, Toronto. Plac- 
ing copy with-a list of the larger dailies for 
the Gold Medal Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ltd., Uxbridge, Ont. 

Press Agency Bureau, Toronto. Sending 
out fresh imstructions and copy to a list of 
daily newspapers for Dunlop Tires, made by 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto. 


F. Albany Rowlatt Advertising Agency, 
Toronto. Placing copy and orders in daily 
newspapers and general publications for the 
Gillespie Eden Corporation, Toronto, makers 
and distributors of the Eden Electric Washer. 

Blackman Company, |16 West 42nd Street, 
New York. Placing copy for quarter-page 
space in restricted list of Canadian dailies for 
Djer-Kiss face and talcum powders. 

Norris-Patterson, Ltd., Toronto. Have 
secured account of the Boeckh Company, Ltd.. 
Toronto, “Boeckh’s Rubber Set Paint and 
Household Brushes.”” Copy and schedule of 
insertions reported to be going out shortly to 
a list of daily newspapers throughout the 
Dominion. 

A. McKim, Ltd., Toronto. Using a fairly 
extensive list of Canadian daily newspapers to 
advertise “Circle-Bar Hosiery,” Circle-Bar 
Knitting Company, Ltd., Kincardine, Ont. 

Norris-Patterson, Ltd., Toronto. Have 
sent out copy and orders to a list of dailies 
for the Williams Piano Company, Ltd., Os- 
hawa, Ont., makers of the “New Scale Wil- 
liams Piano.” Also copy and instructions for 
the Canadian branch of the Durham-Duplex 
Safety Razor Company, Ltd., Toronto. The 
advertising will appear in a series of daily 
papers in conjunction with the operations of 
a sales crew. The campaign will run for the 
rest of the year. 


James Fisher Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
Sending instructions to a list of Ontario news- 
papers for the Ontario Forestry Branch of the 
Provincial Government, with the aim of edu- 
cating the citizens of the Province to cooper- 
ate in preventing losses through forest fires. 
Instructions call for the weekly insertion of 
large copy over the seasonal period. Also 
large newspaper copy for the Gibbard Furni- 
ture Co.. Ltd., Napanee, Ont., making trade- 
marked furniture. 

Western Advertising Agency, Racine, Wis. 
Placing advertising in a list of Canadian 
dailies for S. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Brant- 
alo Ont., manufacturers of Johnson’s Wood 
Jye. 

James Fisher Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
Sending out copy and contracts to a list of farm 
papers and daily newspapers for the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. 


_ R. Sykes Muller Agency, Montreal. Plac- 
ing orders with a selected list of Canadian 
dailies for the Fairbanks-Morse Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, “Fairbanks’ Dial Scales,” Also send- 
ing out orders and copy to the newspapers for 
“Minty’s Tooth Paste,” manufactured by Pal- 
mers, Ltd., Montreal. 

Lloyd W. Young Agency, Cleveland Ohio. 
Handling advertising for Tones Robinson, 
Brockville, Ont., manufacturers of the ‘“Mara- 
thon Washable Belt.” opy and instructions 
are being sent to a list of Canadian dailies. 


Ltd., London, 
. S. Simms & 





Editors Favor State Farm Paper 


Rudolph Lee, Long Prairie Leader; 
Herman Roe, Northfield News; John 
Casey, Jordan Independent; Oscar 
Smith, Lester Prairie News; A. G. Rut- 
ledge, secretary of the Northern Minne- 
sota Editorial Association, and H. C. 
Hotaling, executive and field secretary 
of the National Editorial Association, 
have been in consultation with Mr. 
Swanson of the Minnesota Farm Bur- 
eau Federation Publicity Bureau, rela- 
tive to a state organ for the Farm Bur- 
eau. The bureau has a membership of 
72,000 in Minnesota and at a meeting to 
be held July 18th will probably decide 
to establish a state organ. The publish- 
ers consulted favored such a publication 
owned and controlled by the Farm Bur- 
eau in preference to any privately con- 
trolled or managed publication. 


Deseret News Has Aviator 


The Salt Lake City Deseret News 
has added airplane service to its facili- 
ties for newsgathering, and is the only 
paper in the. intermountain country pro- 
vided with this equipment. Rex Smith, 
an employe of the News will be the 
aviator. 
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COVER 








CHICAGO. 


BLOOMINGTON 


LINCOLN 
MOLINE 
PEORIA 


ROCK ISLAND 


STERLING 


and the immediate territory surrounding each city 


and you COVER 


ILLINOIS 





the state of industry, agriculture and wealth. Put your 
product into the homes of Illinois and from this middle west 
commercial center wil] radiate the reputation which spells 


success. 
depends upon these newspapers. 


Every successful advertising campaign in Illinois 








Rate for 

Circu- 2,500 

lation Lines 
Bloomington Pantagraph ....(M) 17,774 .05 
tChicago Evening American ...(E) 364,769 .60 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(M) 335,331 .55 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(S) 709,966 .75 
tChicago Daily Journal .......(E) 116,243 -26 
§The Chicago Daily News .....(E) 412,020 .65 
Chicago Evening Post ....... (E) 44,021 -25 
*Chicago Tribune cvacehetec (M) 460,739 -70 
*Chicago Tribune ........... (S) 787,952 1.00 
*Lincoln Courier-Herald....... (E) 1,967 .02 
*Moline Dispatch ............(E) 9,899 .04 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript..(M&E) 29,743 -11 

Peoria Star .. dance ae an © Ce 22,585 .075 
Rock Island Argus ..........(E) 9,174 .04 
*Sterling Gazette ............(E) 4,790 .03 
Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 


§Publishers’ Statements. 
Government Statement, October 1, 1920. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 


Rate for 
10,000 
Lines 
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Newark Morning Ledger 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Alone in morning field in community 
of a million population 


Average daily circulation for June 


30,638 


Only 495 in the Country 
A. B. C. MEMBER 


One Rate to Local and 


National Advertisers 


Foreign Representatives: 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, Inc. 











The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertismg than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledg- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








Nearly every person in Richmond reads 


te NEWS-LEADER 


‘The News-Leaper’s circulation in 
Richmond is greater than that of all the 
other Richmond papers combined. 

_The News-Leaper’s circulation in Vir- 
ginia is greater than any other Virginia 
newspaper. 

The sworn statements of the Richmond 
papers show the News-Lzaper has a 
daily circulation in Richmond which is 
more than three times greater than its 
nearest competitor. 

Foreign representatives 
The Kelly-Smith Co., Kelly-Smith Co. 
Marbridge Building T.vtton Building. 
B'’way at 34th St. Chicago, Ill 
New York City. 
J. B. Keough, Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











(ROME, GEORGIA) 


THE ROME NEws 


The Leading Newspaper of Northwest Ga. 
LEADS in circulation 
LEADS in local advertising 


The News covers the 
local field thoroughly 


Representatives 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 








“The African World’ 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 
Published 


every Saturday in 
ndon. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 


No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy, 2969 
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STUDY CO-OPERATION 
SAYS PROF. AGNEW 


Jcint Marketing Idea, Already Fixed In 
Europe Along Many Lines, Is 
Growing In The 
United States 


Roy 

We hear a great deal about co-opera- 
tion in these days—co-operation between 
employe and employer, between manu- 
facturer and retailer, between news- 
papers and advertisers, etc. It is one of 
the most important things in business, 
for, without it, successful merchandis- 
ing is practically an impossibility. 

If co-operation is so unnecessary, 
why should it not be taken up as a 
study in the colleges and universities? 
Prof. Hugh E. Agnew, of New York 
University, declares that it is a subject 
of such far-reaching interest and so im- 
portant in itself that a term of connect- 
ed, unified study can profitably be de- 
voted to it. The special phase of the 
subject to which attention should be 
given because of its far-reaching scope, 
is co-operative marketing. 

In a recent address, Professor Agnew, 
analyzing the latter field, said that it 
consists of three separate and distinct 
branches. 

The first is the agency which purchases 
goods for the consumption of its mem- 
bers. It consists of three divisions—the 
retail store, of which the famous Roch- 
dale stores of England are a striking 
and successful example, auxiliary or- 
ganizations, the co-operative marketing 
associations of farm products, of which 
the California Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion is the best known example, which 
do not operate for profit; and, such co- 
operative associations, as the Minnesota 
and Michigan Potato Exchanges, which 
not only buy fertilizers and insect ex- 
terminators and other products used in 
the industry, but also go into the general 
supplying groceries, 
automobiles, talking 


By Frank Le BLANCHARD 


store business of 
wearing apparel, 
machines, etc. 

The second division of the co-opera- 
tive associations is the very limited num- 
ber of organizations formed by middle 
men, such as the Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change. They do not produce or buy 
for consumption, but are associated to 
pool the product they handle. 

The third general class of the market- 
ing associations is that of the producers 
and is typified by the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, the Florida Citrus 
Exchange, and apricot, walnut and _al- 
mond growers, etc. 

The chief underlying principle that 
differentiates co-operative marketing 
from other marketing systems is the 
elimination of capital as a sharer in 
profits or an assumer of risks. Capital 
not necessarily mean money, but 
buildings and equipment. While capital 
employed may not share in the profits, 
provision must be made to prevent the 
capital used from impairment. 

A second principle mvolved is that 
those who patronize a co-operative in- 
stitution, either in buying or selling, 
profit in proportion to their actual parti- 
cipation, that is, profits accrue accord- 
ing to the volume of business each tran- 
sacts rather than from the amount each 
invests. 

Third, the government anticipates an 
equal participation by each member, re- 
gardless of his monetary interest. 

Prof. Agnew asserts that when it 
comes to culling the available material 
with sufficient thoroughness to furnish a 
profitable source of study for any but 
students capable of going to original 
sources, the task is disheartening. The 


does 


Government has issued a number of 
pamphlets, but very few books are avail- 
able and these devote only a chapter or 
two to the subject. Much of the ma- 
terial is out-of-date, inaccurate and writ- 
ten with bias. 

Summing up the situation, Prof. 
Agnew says that there is much that a 
student of marketing cannot afford to 
pass over, especially in the case of stu- 
dents who anticipate taking an active 
interest in the agricultural side of the 
commercial world. In the New York 
University School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance, the study of co- 
operative marketing is taken up in the 
marketing course; the co-operative ac- 
tivities of the middle men are presented 
in the course on advertising and market- 
ing campaigns, and the co-operative 
store is discussed in the course on re- 
tailing. 

In Prof. Agnew’s opinion any institu- 
tion does its students of marketing an 
injustice when it does not give them a 
general knowledge of what promises to 
be the coming system of marketing for 
many lines in the United States, as it is 
already in Denmark, Norway and Swe- 
den. 


SUNDAY BEACON TURNS CORNER 


Keeping Wichita Names in Paper Helps 
Success of Sunday Issue 


The Wichita (Kan.) Sunday Beacon 
has just completed its first six months, 
and begins the second half of the year 
with excellent promise. In its first six 
months this edition ran into circum- 
stances that taxed the resources of 
neirly all newspapers. Print paper 
prices had just taken a jump skyward 
and the slump in business connected 
with slashing reductions in commodity 
prices made merchants unwilling to pay 
an increased advertising rate. There 
was therefore a two-edged sword cut- 
ting against the welfare of the newly 
established edition. 

Shortly after January 1, advertising 
lineage began to show an increase over 
former. 

The editorial department has been 
gradually reorganized to meet the new 
requirements and the Beacon is con- 
ducted on the lines of the modern metro- 
politan newspaper, holding fast, never- 
theless, to the local and personal news 
stories that appeal in the smaller city. 
In a recent issue of the Sunday Beacon 
the names of nearly 2,500 Wichita peo- 
ple were mentioned, and every week the 
number is near the two thousand ma-~k. 

One of the noteworthy features of the 
daily and Sunday Beacon is a front-page 
column of spicy and gossipy, short local 
items, which is proving to be a real dis- 
covery. Each day it has a different 
head, such as “Pepper Pot,” “You Shuck 
’Em,” “The Nut Column,” “Short and 
Spicy,” etc. 


RESORT ADVERTISING EFFECTIVE 


Minnesota Secretary Says Campaign 
Has Secured 7,000 Inquiries 


Seven thousand inquiries regarding 
northern Minnesota, “playground of the 
North,” have been received by Ten 
Thousand Lakes Association through 
its intensive advertising campaign in 
newspapers and magazines, according to 
Ivan S. Koppi of St. Paul, secretary. 

“Ample evidence of the national inter- 
est now being taken in the wonderful 
region of northern Minnesota is con- 
tained in the fact that these 7,000 inquir- 
ies come from as far east as New York, 
as far south as New Orleans, and from 
Los Angeles and other cities on the 
western coast,” Mr. Koppi said on a 
recent visit to Duluth. 





THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres. 
tige, and the most circulg- 
tion for the least money, 
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The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 
New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








FIRST 


In six months of 1921 The New York 
Times published 10,930,804 agate lines 
of advertising, exceeding by 3,584,806 
lines the volume published by any other 


New York newspaper. 


Che New York Cimes 
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The 
Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 
CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bldg. 





1. A. KLEIN GLASS & IRVIN 
New York Chicago 








FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently , 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the 
produced by the Washingtos 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a th 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, J. E. 
| Ae Nat’l nk Bidg 


R tative, Dan A. 
Tribune Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
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ication of 


Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 


in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 


Financial Advertising 


Total Lines, 1918... 21,769 


1920. ..233,609 


Buy Space in 


Boston’s Greatest 
Evening Newspaper 





—— 





Member A. B. 


Cc. 


10 REACH THE RICH 
TRADE OF KANSAS 


Topeka 
Batly Capttal 


Sworn Government Report 


for 6 Months ending March 31, 1921 


35,472 


Its sales promotion department is 
at the service of advertisers. And 
it really promotes. 


otithelapper 


Publisher. 
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NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 











The Pilgrims, monthly journal of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association of Boston, 
made its July appearance under a new 
publication board. Samuel M. Rachlin 
is editor, Harry A. Earnshaw is manag- 
ing editor, and James L. Holland is ad- 
vertising manager. The publication 
committee is composed of Messrs. Rach- 


lim and Earnshaw and Willard W. 
Everett, Mark W. Burlingame, and 
Richard Van Raalte. 

The Southern California Woman's 


Press Club closed one of its most suc- 
cessful years with a picnic in Los An- 
geles recently. Installation of the new 
officers was postponed until the next 
meeting. 

The Los Angeles Advertising Club 
closed its fiscal year with the installa- 
tion of new officers for the coming year 
at a meeting July 6. Following are the 
newly elected officers: A. A. Butter- 
worth, president; Arthur M., Loomis, 
first vice-president; A. C. Smith, second 
vice-president; Alan T. Tarbell, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Glen W. Duncan, I. R. 
Smith and Harry T. Watson, directors. 
Don Francisco, retiring president, auto- 
matically becomes a director. 


Detroit Adcrafters enjoyed their 
tenth annual summer holiday recently 
at the country home of David A. Brown, 
of Mountain View Lake, Mich. More 
than 200 guests motored to the lake, and 
a program of golf, baseball, swimming, 


fishing and dancing and an old-fashioned 
chicken dinner was enjoyed. 

Members of the Pen and Pencil Club 
of Philadelphia will be the guests at a 
picnic July 17, at the home of the Betz- 
wood Film Company. Frank Seltzer, a 
former Philadelphia newspaper man and 
an assistant director of the company, 
will act as host. 

An interesting Franklin relic was pre- 
sented to the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia last week by Karl Bloom- 
ingdale, retiring president. The relic 
was a little old closet door which be- 
longed to Benjamin Franklin’s printing 
office in Burlington, N. J., and the oc- 
casion of the presentation was the in- 
stallation of the recently elected officers. 
The Franklin door came from an old 
building in which Franklin printed the 
colonial money of the province of 1726. 
Mr. Bloomingdale was presented with a 
grandfather’s clock by Richard A. Foley 
on behalf of the club members. The 
newly installed officers are: President, 
Irvin F. Paschall; first vice-president, 
P. C. Staples; vice-presidents, Karl 
Bloomingdale, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Rowe 
Stewart and C. A. Stinson; secretary 
William H. Martin; treasurer, J. M. 
Fogelsanger; and these additional mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors: J. H. 
Sinberg, F. C. Goldner, J. A. Lutz, B. J. 
Doyle, E. S. Edmonson, G. E. Gabel, 
H. L. Appleton, H. C. Story and Lee E. 
Hood. 
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TRENTON 


Marbridge Bldg. 
New York 


Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 
AS 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
wward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 


Times. 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Lytton Bidg. 
Chicago 
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Toit News 


urgh Press 
Blade ... 
Hartford Times 
Cleveland Press 


Buffalo Evening News 
dianapolis News 
Minneapolis Journal 


Brooklyn Daily Eagl 
Chicago Daily Nowe . 


Buffalo Evening News 


awain leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. 
of leading six-day publication figures com- 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 


List 


Lineage 1921 


785,118 
727,572 


499,072 


Newark Evening News did not furnish 
Separate foreign display lineage figures. 
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Famous Wits of 
History 
A short magazine page feature 
NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
SERVICE 
ul W. 58th ST., NEW YORK 








;epison’s questionnaire a good test 
for copy readers: 


Is the average writer of editorials in 
daily newspapers the representative 
type of journalist? 

The question arose, when I read the 
editorial statements of some two dozen 
leading newspapers, discussing the Edi- 
son “Questionnaire” (I wish Mr. Edison 
had used the English language word 
“questionary”). I was astonished to see 
that nearly every one of these editorial 
writers put himself (masked behind the 
inexact “we”) in opposition to Mr. Edi- 
son, expressing this opposition in ridi- 
cule of the “questionnaire.” Did the 
editorial writers confer with the report- 
ers and desk men before committing 
their papers to opposition of Edison’s 
test? I put this last question to a copy 
reader, one of the staff of a New York 
morning daily. He said, emphatically: 

“The men who write editorials are 
usually different in temperament and 
training from the reporters. They are 
usually men who have failed or would 
fail as reporters or copy readers. The 
Edison questionnaire was a fine test for 
reporters and copy readers—particularly 
the latter. Every copy reader should 
be able to answer 75 per cent of the 
Edison questions. Of course, the edi- 
torial writers couldn’t answer them. 
But I deny that they had any right to 
commit the whole staffs of newspapers 


‘to a silly attack on Edison’s mental ca- 


pacity and a defense of their own alma 
maters.” 

Please be assured that the language I 
have quoted was not framed by my in- 
ventive faculty. The conversation took 
place in the New York Press Club. 

I admit at once that I sympathize with 
the point of view of my friend the sub- 
editor, without going quite far in 
lambasting the editorial writers. 


so 


Newspaper owners will not deny that 
the average readers of daily newspapers 
expect college men to be able to answer 
such questions as Mr. Edison asks. 
American college men, particularly those 
in journalism, will hardly dare; even 
if they think so, to frankly say as the 
Oxford University men say, that it is 
common and vulgar to know facts of 
everyday life of the people. 

The reporter’s most valuable instru- 
ment is a developed faculty of observa- 
tion joined with a retentive memory. 
The “walking encyclopedia” is just the 
man that the competent managing editor 
looks for to place at the copy desk. 

Suppose that all reporters and copy 
readers and proof readers had to qual- 
ify by the Edison scheme. Then re- 
porters, copy readers and proofreaders 
would know (to illustrate the point): 

That the Declaration of Independence 
was not signed on July 4, but on Aug- 
ust 2, 1776. 

That the latest fashion word “hectic” 
does net mean feverish, but does mean 
chronic, and a “hectic base ball game” 
or a “hectic week at Washington” 
means, in honest dictionary English, “a 
chronic base ball game” and a “chronic 
week at Washington.” 

That the stroke oar in the United 
States and English navies is pulled on 
the starboard side. That in the annual 
reports of American college regattas, 
photographs are printed showing the 
stroke oar sometimes on the starboard 
side, sometimes on the port side. That 
news and sporting editors should know 
whether the negative has been reversed. 
That they should know whether any 
negative of any picture, even that of a 
man or woman milking a cow, has been 
reversed. § 2 ee 

Editor Left $53,000 

Inventory of the estate of William 

Francis Kennedy, a newspaper editor 


and for many years-Fall River represen- 
tative of the Boston Globe, filed in the 
Taunton (Mass.) Probate Court, shows 
a personal estate valued at $46,488.76, 
and real estate at $7,000. 









The amalgamation of the two leading 
Progressive Jewish newspapers ef 
New Yor 


THE DAY 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being th. t 
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INDY 


The National Jewish Daily 




















The North Jersey Shore is enjoying un- 
equalled prosperity. Advertising in this 
section places your product before a re- 
sponsive audience drawn from all parts of 
the country. 


The North Jersey Shore is dominated by 
one paper, 


The Asbury Park Press 


(Evening and Sunday) 
FRANK R. NORTHRUP 


Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Association Building, Chicago 


J. LYLE KINMONTH, Publisher, Asbury Park, N. J. 
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NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- ; 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 






























OF THE SHAFFER GROUP 





The Indianapolis Star had larger gain 
in advertising during the year of 1920 
than any other Indianapolis newspaper, 
exceeding the gain of its nearest com- 
petitor by 173,097 agate lines. 
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WANTED: A SOUND 
“NUT” IN ADVERTISING 


There’s Just as Much Room for Them 
There as in Any Other Line of 
Endeavor in Art, Science 
and Industry 
By J. B. Keeney 
There are not enough “Nuts” in the 

advertising business. 

If there were the “Squirrels” of busi- 
ness (merchants and manufacturers who 
pack away the life sustaining necessities 
which must carry them through the 
cold, dull seasons) would not have to 
use culls and windfalls. 

George Hopkins, in his recent Mon- 
treal address, consigned slavish follow- 
ing of rules to the Infernal Regions. 
Right. That’s the place for them when 
they interfere with progress; and that’s 
where they go when the “Nut” with the 
right kind of a bend in his mind gets 
after them. 

The “Nut” in the advertising business 
is easy to locate. So long as the adver- 
tising fraternity sticks to the belief 
that every effort must be along set rules 
the “Nut” will be ridiculed and belittled. 
But every “Nut” has been ridiculed and 
belittled since the days of Galileo, and 
before that, and always will be. But 
watch him win! 

Ever stop to think about this great 
army of thinkers too often classified 
generally as “Nuts” ? 


Have Been Many or THEM 


These thinkers are not confined to the 
advertising business, but some of them 
have been directly responsible for in- 
ventions and ideas upon which are 
founded some of our greatest national 
advertising accounts. 

The actual word “Nut” may not have 
been applied but the classifications were 
the same a few years ago when a Swiss 
dreamer stirred a boiling mixture in the 
big black pot of his kitchen. Milk 
chocolate was.the result and now we 
would never think of calling this moun- 
taineer what he was called by his skep- 
tical neighbors. 

Not very long ago “Nuts” were at- 
tempting to “defy God” and fly over 
land and sea with the speed and grace 
of birds. Not so nutty now. 

What a “Nut” that fellow was who 
first decided that electric power could 
be applied to a machine that has made 
lame backs of thousands of women 
things of the past and your laundry 
whiter and cleaner than ever before! 

What reader does not know the story 
of the tall, sober deep-thinking me- 
chanic who experimented year after year 
with a motor attached to a sled. How 
many Fords are there now in the United 
States? 

Nine out of ten men who have created 
anything new and worth while have at 
some time been classed as “Nuts”. 

Broad minded men of industry have 
been lenient in most cases. They have 
not always been governed by the rule 
of “What has been proved and accepted 
must be the highest degree of perfec- 
tion.” 

Then why must advertising stick to 
ancient rules and time worn theories 
regarding copy creation, space buying 
and marketing just because “Grand-dad 
did it that way” ? 

Something happened when the war 
ended and the nap began to wear off 
the velvet carpet of advertising that had 
so attractively covered every surface 
upon which an advertisement could be 
spread. 

How many directors of advertising 
and marketing have stopped to think and 


Editor 


look about for the men with new ideas 
in “carpeting” for that advertising 
space? Or the man with a new and per- 
haps crude kind of “surfacing” machine 
for the roads of marketing? 

These men who must repair the roads 
are not always the men who have been 
trained in the ways of business promo- 
tion since their office boy days. 

The men who will come to the rescue 
will be the “Nuts”. 

They will be men who have been on 
the outside gathering the ideas and heed- 
ing the desires of those upon whom the 
result of all advertising campaigns de- 
pend—the consumers. 

Like the ideas of inventors, the plans 
of these “Nuts” will need the toning of 
the greater minds in advertising, but the 
ideas will be there. 

Like the finest life sustaining gift of 
God these ideas thrive in the open— 
not in the hot-house atmosphere of an 
organization where every worker is 
weighted down by the burdens of theory 
and tradition. 

There’s as much room for the “Nut” 
in the advertising business as there is 
in any field of science and industry. 

And let the “Nut” in the advertising 
business remember this for his encour- 
agement: Every man who has brought 
a new and valuable idea into the world 
has been laughed at, scorned, sneered 
at and buffeted by those who “knew bet- 
ter”; but if he pushed he won, and 
won big. 


Dexter Folder Company Moves 


The Dexter Folder Company has 
moved from 200 5th avenue to 28 West 
3d street, New York. 
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“Outlaw” Pressmen Quit Strike 
The pressmen’s strike for a 44-hour 
week has been declared off by Printing 


Pressmen’s Union No. 4 of Philadel- 
phia. This organization includes in its 


membership about 50 per cent of the 
organized pressmen in Philadelphia who 
seceded from the International Union 
some time ago. The other organized 
pressmen who are members of the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s Union 
No. 4 are continuing the fight for a 
44-hour. week. 


Declares Hearst Magazines “Fair” 

The executive committee of the Au- 
thors’ League of America, Inc., in a 
resolution adopted July 9 settled the 
“difference of opinion” which has ex- 
isted several months between the 
league and the International Magazine 
Company, publishers of the Cosmopol- 
itan Magazine, Hearst’s, Harper’s Ba- 
zar and Good Housekeeping. The con- 
troversy related to the policy of the In- 
ternational Magazine Company in re- 














quiring options on moticn pictures 
in fiction purchased for serial use 
committee concluded that the Poligy «j 
the International contains no fe 
considered “inequitable or unfair” k 
indorsed the policy of the Internation 
and recommended to members of 
league that it be accepted as “fait ani 
equitable.” 
Old Press Building Sold 
The old Philadelphia Press } 
at the southwest corner of 7th 
Chestnut streets was sold recently by 
estate of Calvin Wells, the former py}, 
lisher and owner of the Press, 
Barncit made the settlement, and jt, 
reported that he represents New Yor 
interests which will erect a nine 
builaing on the site of the old Pry 
home. With the razing of the Pres 
building will pass one of the most jj, 
toric of the old-time newspaper play 
in this country. It was in this old buy, 
ing that Richard Harding Davis did jj 
first newspaper work, and it was ther 
also that Stephen Crane worked, 
a 















personality and ability. 





General Manager or Publisher 


912,000—$15,000 


Thoroughly trained. Knowledge every department. 
ical, business, accounting, costs, corporation finance. 
mental co-operation. Highest banking and publishing references as to 
Desires change for strictly personal reasons, 
Address Box 716 
Care, The Editor and Publisher 
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SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT | 


MAKING 


NEWSPAPER 
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FOR SALE 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 








Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 








FOR SALE 


Goss Straight Line Quadruple Four- 
Deck Two-Page Wide Press. Prints 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 or 16 page papers at 
24,000 per hour, 20, 24, 28 or 32 page 
papers at 12,000 per hour, folded to 
half page size. Length of page 22%”. 


This Press May Suit You. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








A 
Established in 1912 to sell and 
equip Newspaper Plants 
PECKHAM MACHINERY Co. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG. 
34TH & BWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


: 


WANTED came 
An 8-page Newspaper Press or a Small 
Magazine Press using curved plates. Give 











Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 


The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bidg. 
New York City 








We can increase your business-—you 
want it increased. 


\ 

You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you hew 
press clippings can be made a busi 
ness-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 
145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


| Established a Quarter of a Century 
\ 











NEWSPRINT 


Reasons for 
buying from us 


Quality of paper 
always uniform. 
Regular deliveries. 


Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres- 
ent contracts. 


J. &J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 





Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 





| all particulars in first letter. 
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For Prompt Service 


TYPE 








| 
Printers’ Supplies § =: 


Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“Ameriean Type the Best in Any Cas” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERSCO. 


Boston Pitesburgh § Kansas City 
oe Cleveland Denver 
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Experienced Telegraph Editor 

“apy Reader, Reporter 4 

seven years on dailies in cities 15,000 to 

30,000; well educated, age 30, best of refer- 

mces; open to position west or south; health 
t. Box A-713, Care of Epitor & Pus- 


Pe 
Managing or City Editor 


: t young man, 34, now employed in 
Sy of 175,000, wishes change; would like 
in East as managing or city editor in 
ay of fifty to 100,000." xperienced in all 


ws branches. Address Box A-709, Care ot 
Stor & Pusiisner. 
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The constitution and by-laws of the 
association were ordered entirely revised 
and especial attention is to be paid to the 
organization of Congressional district 
sub-associations. 


Elmira Papers Name Beckwith 

The Elmira (N. Y.) Advertiser and 
Sunday Telegram and the El Dorado 
(Ark.) News have appointed the S. C. 
Beckwith Special Agency to represent 
them in the national advertising field. 
This firm will continue to represent the 
Beaumont Enterprise and will take over 
the representation of the Beaumont 
Journal, which was recently purchased 
by the Enterprise. 


Binghamton Labor Pape~ Quits 


The Binghamton (N. Y.) Mornin 
A mae dabor. paper,” mepernied 


July 13. 





not at Paris, London, Rome, Milan, to 
see that every possible official and pro- 


fessional consideration is shown the 
French, British, Italian, Japanese and 
Chinese correspondents who come to 


Washington. 

There are close to 300 regularly as- 
signed correspondents now in Wash- 
ington. There is every ground for be- 
lieving that American editors, editorial 
writers, special writers, artists and 
others to the number of at least 100 
will be assigned to the national capital 
for the period of the conference. 

All of the members of the Foreign 
Correspondents’ Association in New 
York are regarded as almost certain to 
cover the sessions. Fifty is the most 
conservative estimate placed on the 
number of men expected from Europe 
and Asia. That the total will be larger 
is taken from the fact that there were 
20 Japanese journalists at the sessions 


headquarters, where “Jim” Preston 
might preside with that exceptional 
talent for which he has become interna- 
tionally famous. 

Funds for entertainment of the visit- 
ing newspaper men, if denied by the 
Government, will be sought by the cor- 
respondents from the leading newspa- 
pers of the country. It is not thought 
any large fund will be necessary, but 
whatever the cost it is the purpose of 
the corps to see that matters are 
handled in such a way as to be worthy 
of the traditions of the American jour- 
nalism. 

It is entirely likely that some special 
arrangements will have to be made with 
respect to the housing of the visiting 
journalists, and committees will. confer 
with Washington real estate and hotel 
men at the earliest possible date with a 
view to obtaining necessary quarters. 
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A Triumph in 
Merchandising 


Merchandised and sponsored 
by the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, PREFET SAR- 
DINES have achieved in a 
few weeks what most manu- 
facturers fail to secure after 
years of effort. 


Our Merchandising Depart- 
ment extends to you _ the 
same measure of service— 
and success. Write for an 
exposition of our plan. 











The Sunday Edition of 
The Detroit News has 
always led the only other 
Sunday paper in Roto- 
gravure advertising as it 
has led it also in classi- 
fied advertising, which 
proves that The Sunday 
News has both class and 
mass appeal. 





More Than an 


Introduction 


When a open does more than in- 
troduce an advertiser to a community, 
there must result a spirit of mutual 
satisfaction. 
For more 
century 


The Pittsburgh Post 


has introduced advertisers to the pur- 
ing power of the great Pittsburgh 

district. 

Each introduction is accompanied by an 

indorsement which cannot be disassoci- 

ated from the character of such a paper. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


than three-quarters of a 











In LOS ANGELES the 


gained 33,698 lines of local display ad- 
vertising in May, 1921, over May, 1920, 
while its afternoon competitors LOST 
147,042 lines. The Evening Herald has 
grown in circulation to 143,067 daily. 


Representatives 
New York: 
H. W. Meleney 
604 Times Bidg. 


Chicago: 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bidg. 








SHOWALTER 
Advertising Promotion Service 
Founded by W. D. Showalter 
Carried on by E. J. Craine 
51 Irving Place 
For Newspapers and Magazines 


Monthly promotion copy for use in build- 
ing up classified and store advertising. 
A Service that educates readers to read the 
advertisements and stimulates merchants to 
advertise adequately. 

Write for particulars and rates on four 
month’s trial service. 
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UNCHE 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 
worked successfully in 


Under the headlines “Keeping Up 
With Minnesota Editors” and “Out 
Among the Neighbors” the Duluth 
(Minn.) Herald keeps in good humor 
its contemporaries of surrounding ter- 
ritory, recording good editorials or 
noteworthy occurrences to the editors. 
—S. K. D. 

A cub reporter can earn his salt and 
at the same time learn the ropes by go- 
ing to a list of say a hundred leading 
men and women of your city and se- 
curing their photograph taken when 
they were at or about 21 years of age. 
This list can readily be supplied by the 
society and city editor. Each Sunday 
six of them can be published with names 
and the readers of the paper invited 
to send in their guesses as to who they 
are. The one who makes the nearest 
perfect score when the whole hundred 
have been published can be given a 
prize. Before the contest is under way 
you will find the circulation jumping up- 
ward in a most satisfactory manner.—F. L 


One of the plans that can be carried 
out by a paper published in the metrop- 
olis of the state, or in any large city for 
that matter, is the giving of a recep- 
tion of the authors of the state. They 
should be taken in hand by the pub- 
lisher of the paper and shown over the 
plant from pressroom to belfrey, taken 
by auto to the points of interest in the 
city, banqueted and entertained by the 
leading club of the city, and a recep- 
tion should be arranged: at the leading 
bookstore of the city where their books 
should be on display as well as other 
interesting books secured from the city 
or state library relative to the early 
history of the state. Plenty of pictures 
and text should be used to describe the 
event. Such an event will make a 
splash whose ripples will reach the most 
remote parts of the state. The same 
thing along somewhat different lines 
can. be done for the musicians, -artists 
and others.—F. L. 


Have the clergymen of your city re- 
veal “What I Tell Young People 
About to be Married.” Good for a 
running Sunday, or a_ short daily 
feature —C. L. M. 


The newest baby in the orphan asylum 
has a future which offers a good op- 
portunity for imagination. The oldest 
man in your Home for Aged is at the 
other end of the span. What is his ad- 
vice to the youngster? Good chance 
for art contrasts.—C. L. M. 


What difference does it make to your 
city’s water supply what mark the mer- 
cury touches each day? What is the 
mid-summer per capita thirst—in terms 
of glasses of ice water—as compared 
with that of winter?—C. L. M. 


When they first refined crude petrol- 
eum they threw away the gasoline. 
When they freed the cotton of the cot- 
ton seed in the old days they threw 
away the seed. Many a valuable by- 
product has proved of as great or 
greater value than the article itself. 
The same holds true in the gathering 
of news. Because a thing has just hap- 
pened does not necessarily mean that it 
will interest the reader. One of the 


your city does not bar it from 
Address your contributions to the Huncu Ep1Tor. 


Epitor & PUBLISHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 
this department. 


sources of Sunday stories that és often 
overlooked is the current issue of Who's 
Who. An examination of the names 
within the sphere of influence of your 
newspaper that occur in Who’s Who 
will furnish an editor with many sur- 
prises and will furnish the readers of 
the paper with many an_ interesting 
Sunday story. For example, looking 
over the names of Oregonians who are 
in Who’s Who one finds the names of 
men located at obscure little dots on 
the map of Oregon who have made 
good in a big way; such men as L. F. 
Jones, at Halfway, Oregon, missionary 
to the Alaskan Indian, author of two 
authoritative volumes about the Indians 
of the north. Gen. Herbert H. Sar- 
gent at the sleepy little village of 
Jacksonville, distinguished soldier and 
author of Napoleon’s First Campaign. 
The Campaign of Santiago de Cuba, 
The Strategy on the Western Front and 
other military works. R. B. Horsfall, 
world famous biologist, ornithologist, 
painter and world traveller, and a score 
of others who are excellent material for 
Sunday stories.—F. L. 


Hardly a reader of your paper that 
is not directly or indirectly interested in 
the schools. Either they have children 
attending the public schools, a relative 
or friend is a teacher, or they are pay- 
ing taxes to support the school. This 
being the case, a discussion of the pub- 
lic school will always interest a large 
number of your readers. One of the 
ways in which you can interest them is 
to run a series of illustrated articles on 
the teachers who have been longest in 
service and give the names of some of 
the students of long ago. It is sur- 
prising the interest the readers of a pa- 
per take in stories of this kind, particu- 
larly when it is discovered that men 
who have become famous have gone to 
the local schools. For example, a story 
from the teacher in whose class Her- 
bert Hoover went to school at Newberg, 
Oregon, or a story from the teacher in 
a suburb of Portland who used to have 
President Harding in her class, or a 
story from a college president about 
some of the boys he has graduated and 
what has become of them Will be eaten 
up by the public. Hardly a town of 
any size but has distinguished sons who 
are remembered by oldtimers and for- 
mer schoolmates as barefooted, freckle- 
faced kids.—F. L. 


A plan that will create widespread in- 
terest in your paper is the giving of a 
prize of cash or merchandise for the 
best article of from 500 to 1,000 words 
on “How I would conduct the paper if 
I owned it.” The best articles to be 
published and the readers of the paper 
to vote as to which article is best. The 
articles should be published “as is” no 
matter how hard they step on the toes 
of the paper. The paper should be as 
receptive to articles pointing out short- 
comings as those commending the 
course of the paper. Such a series of 
articles will help to clear the air of a 
lot of misunderstandings and give the 
publisher of the paper a lot of first- 
hand information as to the way in 
which the course of the paper is re- 
garded by the public, always a_most 
valuable thing to learn.—F. L. - 





—first of all a great 


newspaper, it is nah 
urally one of the ou. 
standing advertising 


mediums of the U, y 


The 
Indianapolis News 
FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager ; 
New York Office 


DAN A. CARROLL 
150 Nassau Street 
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MR. ADVERTISER, COME ‘TO 
r Share in the increasing prosperity of the Pennsyl- 
a vania market. Here, business thrives, introductory 
ag - ; Y 
advertising campaigns succeed, and established trade 
ae . oe . . oe . 
| connections grow big in this productive territory. 
| Density of population and diversity of needs makes 
aii ‘ oa 
N 1| Pennsylvania an ideal market for the alert 
04 advertiser. 
les 
im 
| 
. | USE THIS LIST OF REPRESENTATIVE DAILIES 
York City |) 
True S888 = 
Allentown Call (M) Item..... (E) 32,561 .10 -10 SGM Cite Beets: vc ce ccccccs (M) 6,467 .04 .035 
*Altoona Mirror ...........- (E) 23,556 .06 06 Philadelphia Record ........ (M) 111,883 .25 .25 | 
patch ———. Globe r i enti cay 7,764 .04 .04 Philadelphia Record ......... (S) 125,555 .30 .30 ] 
ee wn at ere sy aatio cos og Tube Dione... OD amt ys 
: 1 Coatesville Record prerrtrT (E) 5,429 .021 .021 $Pittston UA 3.867 ‘2 eas | 
w York Connellsville Courier ........ (E) 5,267 .0179 .0179 Gazette : ’ 
Oy | **Easton Express .........-.- (E) 13,126 .05 05 Weteaiie Rapeiae «.. 660: Ce) M1416 055 = .05 | 
— Easton Pree Press ........:- (E) 13,969 .05 .05 Seventen Republican ........ (M) 31,190 .12 10 
*Erie Dispatch (M) Herald (E) : Sa TE 6 ececeeceawe (E) 35,904 .12 10 | 
—_ po my ry *Sharon Herald .............. (E) 4,942 .021  .021 | 
*Erie Di MED ccckvace 18, d 7 ° P 
“ate ‘oo. neon Se A: ©) 27,787 .08 08 ee “aaa 600 66 OS | 
JTE) re eee ss ees ey Te ce *Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader....(E) 18,346 .05 .08 | 
gan va Journal a ei tere oF (M&E) 23,143 .08 .08 
th, in Gicteimaiie Agel 1, 1982. **A. B. C. Auditor's Report, April 1, 1921. 
each fie *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. §Government Statement, October 1, 1920. 
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The Advertising Situation 


Advertisers, Advertising Managers, Advertising Agents, and those 
manufacturing and selling newspaper advertising space 
are all agreed: 


THAT 





NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
SELLS MOST EFFECTIVELY 











Instead of pulling apart and trying each one to get a selfish 
advantage over the other through negotiation and 
dickering, we should all pull together. 


The advertiser who devotes too large a part of his time to beating 
down rates in the end obtains just about what he pars for. 


Sound business men do not merely advertise in order to get rates— 
they advertise in order to produce new or increased sales. 


Competition among newspapers may be depended upon to keep 
rates down to a fair basis. 


Both advertiser and. publisher must concede high appreciation, 
fair protection, and reasonable compensation to the. 
"8 advertising agent. 


Let us all try to help the manufacturer sell goods and do our part 
in establishing new high records for American Business. 


JASON ROGERS, 
New York, July 12, 1921. Publisher New York Globe. 
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